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SAG WIBBRBAVOR. 
TP ‘ A negro child is born to-day. What right on earth 
have we to say, that that child shall be a slave 7? I want 
to know by what authority we act, under what warrant 
we proceed, when we say, that that child shall eat the 
bitter bread, and do the bitter labor of a bondsman, 
all the days of his life? I know the answer that will 
be given me: “ ‘Ihe father is mine ; the mother is 
mine ; and therefore the child is mine.” That is, you 
have made his parents eat the bitter bread, and do the 
bitter labor of slaves; and this crime which you have 
committed against his parents, is to be your apology 
lor the crime which you design to commit against him.’ 

Foxwetv Buxton. 
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ADAM ARATOR TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
LIBERATOR. 

Sir—Though you did not say you should be glad 

o hear from me again, I think it is likely you will, 


t ava 
hat I have got to say will be so much to your 
mind ;and when I can 


as W 


; do any hody a good tarn, 
1° not one to lose the chance by waiting to be 
asked. Well, sir, I know you “It be glad to hear 
the news that I ’ve come quite round to my wife 
and daughters’ and your way of thinking, that our 
osing any part of the slaveholders’ crops is a helping 
them On in their wicked way of carrying on their 
farms. Tt was a pretty curious way in which it was 
about, and f ’ve a notion of giving you the 
Whole history of it from beginning to end,—from 
the sowing the seed to the ripening the grain. You 
might have seen, sir, that I was not like one of 
your hard bound, tough pieces of land that nothing 
Would ever bring to, and it was not long before the 
truth began to sprout, and all the ugly weeds of 
Prejudice, as a body may say, were choked clean 
Wises on to go straight on with my history. 
: ove tie girls kept growing worse and worse, 
oa Ps. that 1 was o’t of their way of thinking, 
ame rather hard upon them ; for when we had 
aie of the substitutes, as they called them, they 
° go without things, unless I found it out by 


brought 
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| chance. Bat this could not last tong. About elec- 


| tion time, wife and the girls always got one new 
Sunday gown which was to last through the year, 


| Spring party ; bat last spring you ’ve no notion how 
put out T was to see them at the party with their old 
year’s gowns on ; just like a chimney in May filled 
with dried up evergreens, instead of good fresh up- 
| ple blossoms, or fine bright pionies. 





I did not say 


| any thing to them, for I thought they must feel a- | 


shamed enough themselves, for there were some 


be he would advise me what to do. 


| do for me, So the squire said he would come on 
| purpose some day, and see if he could not reason 
them out of their fantastical notions, as he called 
them ; and accordingly the day after his city com- 
| pany went away, in he came as sure of victory as 
ever I was at a ploughing match—and I ’ve beat at 
three, sir. 
, ‘It grieves me, madam,’ says the squire to my 
, wife, ‘ to see you and the young ladies inflicting on 
| yourselves so much useless self denial. 1 detest slav- 
| ery as much as any man, and would do any thing I 
could to put an end to it; but fur you, and two or three 
others to give up the use of slave labor productivns, 
can have no effect. If indeed every body would do 
the same, it would be our duty to join.’ 

* I cannot see, sir,’ said my wife, in her modest 
way, ‘ but what if it would be right for every body 
to do it, it must be right for each one to do it.’ 

‘That ’s trae,’ thinks I to myself, but the squire 
did not seem to see any thing in it, bat went on his 
own way. 

‘ Besides the evident impossibility,’ said he, ‘ of 
doing any good by going without, it is to be consid- 
ered that you may actually do a great deal of harm 
by it. Let your compassionate heart, dear Mrs A- 
rator, think of the miseries of thousands of manufac- 
turers thrown out of employ by people’s giving up 
the use of cotton.’ 

‘ Molloa ! squire,’ said I, ‘ if it was not fur seem- 


ments of yours are pretty much like my two well 
buckets, when one goes up, Vother goes down. If 
wife’s plan can do such a wnighty deal of harm, up 
goes the notion of it’s not doing any thing at all.’ 

* As to the manufacturers,’ said wife, ‘ folks 
would not go without clothes because they did not 
make them of slave-raixed cotton, and whatever they 
wore somebody must manufacture.’ 

‘ But the point on which I would dwell,’ said the 
squire, ‘ is the inatility of one or two people setting 
about such a scheme when the southern planters can 
find a market for their produce in every part of the 
world.’ 

‘Still,’ said wife, ‘the market we New-England- 
ers give must tnake some odds.’ 

‘ Agreed,” said he, ‘ but we are talking about one, 
not about all the inhabitants of New-England, which 
amount to two millions. Now | say that what each 
one uses, is just nothing at all.’ 

* Two million times nothing is nothing,’ said my 
Jem, who has just got to miultiplication in his cy- 
phering. 

‘That ’s true, child,’ said I, ‘ ever so many noth- 
ings could never come to make up an any thing.’ 

‘ And so,’ said wife, ‘if all the folks in the world 
who use slave produce are altogether helping in 
slavery, each one of them must be doing a litile 
bit of that great sin.’ 

‘That ’s coming pretty close to the point,’ thinks 
I, and | was wondering what the squire would have 
to say to it. But he ’d no notion of driving his 
plough right against such a stamp in his way as that, 
so he just gee’d round it. 

‘| perceive, madam, that you do not take an en- 
larged and comprehensive view of the relations of 
trade and commerce ; and of the intricate and in- 
volved combinationa of interests which are compre- 
hended in the vast machinery of human society.’ 

Wife looked rather nonplused at this, and to help 
her, | spoke out just what came honest and upper- 
most in my mind, 

* My notion of trade, sir, is this, that what a man 
can’t sell he wont take the trouble to raise much of ; 
and my notion of houesty is, that if a man is engag- 
ed in an unlawful calling, which I take slavehoiding 
to be, sir, that his neighbor ought not to trade with 
him for any of his ill-come by crops or goods ; 
which is just a sharing with him in bis unlawful 
guins. ** Be not partakers of other men’s sins,’’ you 
know, sir. So here I found myself agufying on 
wife’s side, who looked as pleased as could be, but 
how it came to pass I can’t tell unless it was because 
what he had to say was so little to the purpose ; for, 
thinks I, if the squire himself has got no better ar- 
guments to bring, like enough wife is right afier all, 
and I had better look into the business myself. 

* You forget, my dear sir,’ said he, ‘ that there is 
nothing uniawful in slavery, it is established by law.’ 

«And more shame for the laws and the law mak- 
ers,’ said I, * but I meant contrary to the moral law 
to be sure, sir ; and you know, as our good minister 
said last Sunday, what is morally unlawful, all the 





and the fiest wear of it was generally at the squire’s 


ing uncivil, I should just like to say those4wo argo- { 


city folks come up to make the squire a visit ; but | 
1 thought I'd just give the squire a hint, and may | 
Ile ‘da great | *T perceive, my good friends,’ said the squire, 
notion of iiaking fun of them, but that ’s a job Tl) 
like bet'er to do myself than to have any body else | 


law makers in the world can’t take away the sin of, | 
and 1 thought, squire, you detested slavery as much | 
as any man.’ 

‘ And so I do,’ said he, * slavery itt the wbstract I | 
most heartily abhor.’ 

*I don’t know how bad it may he inthe Ab- 
stract,’ said I, «and seeing we can’t do any thing 
about it, I dun’t think it ’s worth while to worry | 
ourselves about how it is in the Abstract. It is bad | 
enough in the United States, aeéording to all we 
hear told, and T thought it was slavery there and in | 
the other countries we trade with that you detested, 
for that ’s what wife and [ meant.” 


‘that we do not exact/y understand each other, and 
we will converse more on the subjeet another time ;’ 


and then making his how, he a kind of sneaked off | 





as we all thought. And now, sir, [in going to tell | 
you, that [ can’t say I ever did jusily understand a- | 
bout slavery in the Abstract. There ’s only one | 
thing I *ve found out, and that is, that as sure as | 
you hear people begin to tell how tamch they abhor | 
slavery in the Abstract, it ’s a certain sign they are 
going to bring up some sort of an excuse for slavery | 
in the United States. 

Some of my hired men were sitting in the hall, 
and heard all the squire’s arguing, and it seemed to 
clear them up just as it did me. Says Ned Grew, (he 
it was that passed the sweetening by, and is the 
trustiest man I ever hired,) ‘ Ma’am Arator gave the 
squire a pretty good licking, for all he thought to 
lick her so ; I guess he “Il go to bed feeling pretty 
cheap.’ I shall tell you more of Ned another time, 
for { have not got half through my story, and how I 
turned the business over in my mind, I reckon now 
I’ve written more than you °I! want te put in your 
paper, for I see you ’ve something ofa regular plan, 
as wife and the girls have, in laying out their gar- 
den, and may not want to spare so much room to 
such a homely herb as this ; but you ’re welcome to 
thin it out as much as you please. 


ADAM ARATOR. 


| 





For the Liberator. 

SENTIMENTS OF. A MAN GF-GOLOR. 

Messxs GARRISON anp Knapr—Allow me 
to express the high satisfaction I feel on sceing the 
enlargement of the Liberator. It affords matter for 
very pleasing reflection to observe this, as being an 
indication that inquiry is awakening in reference to 
the condition and rights of a people who have been 
long and cruelly oppressed. I would fondly hope, 
that in this land where Liberty is said to dwell, 
clothed with all her most fascinating enchantinents, 
your noble and untiring eflorts in the cause of hu- 
manity and natural rights tay not be fruitless and 
unavailing. Why should not this land, which is 
an asylum for the persecuted of almost all nations, 
also be a sanctuary of security and repose to the 
wearied and depressed African? Humanity and jus- 
tice can assign no sufficient reason. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to say that Lam impress- 
ed with sentiments of deep and lasting gratitude to 
you, for the able and fearless manner in which you 
have exposed the wickedness and moral deformity 
of slavery, as likewise for your views on the charac- 
ter und tendency of the Colonization Society. Your 
articles upon this subject breathe the spirit and sen- 
timents of every colored man of any intelligence 
Why establish a Society for the purpose of inducing 
the African to forsake this soil which he has enrich- 
ed with his labor, and watered with his tears ; 
which the violence and rapacity of Furope and A- 
merica have made his native and?» Why plunder 
him of his liberty, degrade his character, and then 
entice him into a foreign, and to him a strange 
land? ‘This is not justice. Is it merey? You 
have shewn the scheme to be impracticable and de- 
lusive. No man, who takes a sober view of the 
question, can entertain a doubt. But suppose the 
Society could attain what it is, and has been at- 
tempting, viz. the removal of the free people of 
color, it would then have done more towards tight- 
ening the cords and strengthening the chains of sla- 
very, than ten thousand laws against freedom, sanc- 
tioned and enforced by the whip and the gibbet. 
It is well known that the slave has no chance of be- 
ing informed of his natural rights, bat by his inter- 
course with those of his color who are free: it 
therefore becomes highly desirable for those who 
wish to see oppression firmly established, to remove 
the free people of color. ‘Thus the free African 
who permits himself to be allured from his debased 
countrymen, gives a bond, as far as he is concern- 
ed, that his kinsmen who are in bondage shall con- 
tinue meek and submissive as bexsis.of burden. 
Let the free colored man reflect—let him consider 
deeply, before he puts the seal upon this compact— 
the seal is the blood of his countrymen, 

You will pardon me, gentlemen, for saying so 
much on this question, as it is One in which I feel 
the most deep and lively interest. [ join with the 
friends of equality and justice every where, in wish- 
ing that your efforts in this great and arduous en- 
terprise may be crowned with success. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. B. VASHON. 

Pittsburgh, March 16th, 1832. 





|the living offenders to the dead transgressors, he 
) with as much humanity as they do their servants?” 


a man’s taking care of a horse which he had stolen, 
| exculpate him from the charge of theft ?-—and shall 


| to his slave sufficient to make him work for 


negative ;—for we affirm, that a dog and a horse in 


| Macon Repertory knows, that this is the constant 


gtory procleime, © Whosoever wil. let hint take the 


a Se Te) 


For the Liberator. 
THE MACON REPERTORY. No. Hi. 
The ingenuity with which sinners palliate, evade 
or justi’y their iniquities, isstrongly illustrated by the 
Macon Repertory. itaving attenipted to blind our 
eyes, by shifting the criminality of kidnapping from 


proceeds to usk-—t Do we not treat thei, the slaves, 


What concern has this topic with slivery ? Would 


a kidnapper be justified because he afiords nutriment 
his in- 
dulgence, or because be pampers and adorns a girl 
merely to gratify his sensuality ? 

Sut this question samust be met with a decided 


the southern states are ordinarily better fed and 
housed than the human inhabitants of the * Negro 
quarters ;” 
ern towns dare te torture a horse ora dog in the 


and that no citizen in one cf our north- 


ublic streets, as the colored people are usualiy lac- 
, . 


erated and flayed, mangled and killed ; and the 


exhibition among the slave-drivers of all classes, and 
of all characters—and that officers of the nominal 
christian charch are as deeply chargeable with the 
heinous guilt, as any other class of the negro-thiev- 
ing community. Besides, admitting that a northern 
farmer Was unjust and cruel to his hired dependent, 
by what logic or by what principle of equity can a 
southern slave-driver thus justify his unrighteousness ? 
This rule of exeulpation must be found in the Ma- 
con Repertory’s newly discovered sixth letter from 
Paul to Timothy—for most assuredly, it is recorded 


| ciples of liberty, the judgment of conscience and 
| common sense, and every feeling of human nature, 
is nota christian, Satan is the grand kidaapper and 
slaveholder—and all who follow his example are 
jast as good christians as their master. 


THE PROTESTANT. 


For the Liberator. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN QUERIST AND 
APOLOGIST. 


Querist. 
for holding ? 

Apologist. The laws regulating property. 

Q. Had the slavesa voice in making those 
laws? Were they at any time a party or eon- 
senting to them ? 

1. No; but the owners continually buy or 
inherit them under the sanction of the laws. 


What is the slaveholder’s pretext 


@. Bought them ! from whom ? 

A. Vrom A. 

Q. From whom did he derive the possession ? 
1. Vrom B. and so on through the alphabet. 
Q. But where did Z. obtain the power to hold? 
A. From the kidnapper. 

Q. Who is he? 

l. The inan who violevtly drags another 


from his country, or home, and dooms him to 
perpetual bondage. This is the origin of all un- 
conditional servitude. 

. Put must not the kidnapper violate every 
principle of divine, natural and legal justice ? 

1. His practice may not exactly accord with 
the two former, but it is not at variance with the 
latter—for several highly civilized, christian coun- 
tries have protected him in it—and afford the best 
possible encouragement for the prosecution of his 





in no other moral code upon earth. 

The Macon Repertory next propounds this in- | 
quiry: ‘Where in all the book of God are they | 
taught unqualified emancipation and freedom?’ We | 
reply, every where, from the first chapter of Gene- | 
sis, when God having created tnan free, pronounced | 
his magnificent work, ‘ very good,’ to the Jast chap- | 
ter of the Revelation where the Lord of life and | 


water of life freely.” The devil was the first slave- | 
holder ; for he kidnapped Adam and Eve in Para- | 
dise ; and, alas! has ‘led captive at his will,’ all} 
her offspring, except those who have made an insur- 
rection against his tyranny, and with christian wea- 
pons, have fought their escape from their thraldom. 
Satan as ¢ prince of the power of the air,’ claims all 
Eve's posterity on account of their mother ; and the 
slavites copy his example—they first steal the wo- | 
man, and then kidnap her offspring. 

There is not in ‘ the oracles of God,’ a doctrinal | 
principle, a divine precept, a pertinent example, an | 


illustrative type, an appalling denunciation, a con- | 
solatory promise, a historical fact, or a prophetica) | 
testiinony, which does not either directly or indi- 
rectly condemn American slavery. Patriarchs knew 
nothing of kidnapping, and undying bondage, «nd | 
ceaseless domestic torture. Moses, by his laws, 
peremptorily condeinns every man thief, man dealer, 
slaveholder, or slave catcher, to death at once ; and 
enumerates the buying, selling, traffic, merchandize, 
or even the retention of a man insiavery, as a crime | 
equivalent to murder, which ean be expiated only 
by the death of the offender. 

“'The whole of the Jewish law opposes slavery. | 
What were the sabbatical years, and the years of ju- | 
bilee, but auiversal, immediate liberty? The Jew- 
ish history corroborates and explains the code—-2 | 
Chron. chap. 28, verses 8, 15. Nehemiah chap. 5, 
verses 1—13. Prophets confirm the trath—Isaiah | 
chap. 58, verses 3—7. Amos chap. 2, verse 6. 
Obadiah 14, 15. Zachariah, chap. 11, verses 4, 5. 
And the New Testament determines the whole by 
the Lord’s infallible command, ‘Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself—all that ye would men sliould do 
unto you, do ye even so to them ’—and Paul em- 
phatically illustrates it by one decisive injanction— 
« Masters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal.’ ‘The Macon Repertory avers, that he 
and his confederated slave-drivers fulfil these laws 
more truly than a northern farmer, who gives 
his laborers their honest equivalent. Saian himself, 
the first kidnapper, and a slaveholder of nearly six 
thousand years practice, would not have the inso- 
lence, could he hold converse with men, boldly to | 





avow, that a slaveholder loves his colored people as | 
himseclf—that a slave-driver would exult in being 
carried away to Congo, and there pass his life, the 
counterpart of that existence, through which the 
descendants of the kidnapped Africans grope to eter- 
nity—and that slavites cisplay reciprocal integrity 
and justice in their intercourse with the bondmen 
and bondwomen whom they scourge, and starve, 
and pollute and murder. Yet all this is done in the 
Macon Repertory, by a Methodist preacher, in 1832 
—and promulged with as much gravity as if it 
were all true, instead of being only and utterly false 
—and accompanied by the most severe condemua- 
tion of all those who declare that a slaveholder is an. 
odious kidnapper ; and that in the present state of 
our country, a man who acts in defiance of the Gos- 
pel, the Declaration of Independence, the Bills of 
Rights of the several States, the fandamental prin- 





| ry facility for the prosecution of the trade. 


| matters and things of this nature. 


trade by supplying the necessary means to drive 
it ;—and a never glutted market for the article, at 
the scene of action. , 

Q. Have christian governments patronized 
this trade ? 

1. Yes ; and many of their people have ac- 
cumulated enormous estates by it ;—and so pleas- 
ed were those christians with their gains, and so 


| revvuciled tv this mode of acquiring them, that 


twenty years unremitting exertion, on the part of 
a large body of squeamish, though otherwise dis- 
tinguished statesmen, were barely sufficient to a- 
bolish it in our government, though it was in op- 
position to the wishes, and still more to the inter- 
ests of the mass of subjects, that it should be con- 
tinued. It was generally the higher orders, and 
better sort of people who favored the trade. Un- 
der this government, the executive held his sta- 
tion by the ‘ Grace of God.’ Several other gov- 
ernments, equally zealous, continue to afford eve- 
Oth- 
ers have made enactments against it, which have 
had Jess practical result than might have heen ex- 
pected ;—and two of them at least are associated 
for its suppression, It is known to all the world, 
that all the property of this kind found on the 
high seas, if taken by the War vessels of the as- 
sociation, will be confiscated, together with the 
vessels containing said property. ‘This has often 
happened. ‘There is one recent and striking fact 
of the kind, which is remembered by many. A 
national vessel of the coalition just spoken of, 
took a considerable cargo of the flesh and blood 
commodity, and brought it into a port of their 
own country, when it was delivered up to per- 
sons duly authorized by government to attend to 
These agents 
saw fit to distribute the captives among their new 
christian friends, where they would have access 
to christian precept and example. ‘To avoid the 
imputation of partiality in the distribution, or for 
some other cause, public notice was issued by the 
government when the distribution would be made. 
Now it was foreseen that from sympathy for 
these poor creatures, or some other motive, many 
would desire to take one or more under protec- 
tion. So great was this desire, that from two to 
four hundred dollars per head were offered for 
this privilege—the auctioneer was appointed to 
decide who had the best claim ineach case ; this 
he did on the principle that he who offered most 
for the privilege of providing for one of those des- 


| titute ones, felt the strongest desire to take this 


responsibility upon him. The aggregate of fees 
thus paid in was large ;—but as the rescued suf- 
ferers knew nothing about the profitable disposi- 
tion to be made of money ; and besides having 
now a permanent provision made for them and 
their posterity for ever, it could avail them noth- 
ing ; and so was deposited in the government 
treasury, a lasting monument of the sincerity, in- 
tensity, and disinterestedness of its zeal in « cause 
to which it had pledged itself, in the face of the 
world. 

Q. But would it not have been in better keep- 
ivg to return those ransofned captives to théir own 
country ? 

A. Several considerations prevented this :-- 
though comparatively trifling, economy might be 
enumerated—their transportation would have been 
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expensive—this would have diminished the pub- 
lic funds ; whereas the course pursued had the 
opposite effect on an increased ratio. But waiv- 
ing this objection—and without enquiring into the 
probability that their exasperated countrymen 
would, immediately on their landing, kill and eat 


themselves. Had they been returned, and had 
they ended their days on their native soil, it would 
have completely excluded them from contrasting 
civilized refinement, with heathenish ignorance ; 
—it would also have cut them off from the op- 
portunity of christian instruction ; at least from 
seeing its practical results, in a professing com- 
munity ; and they might have been re-taken by 
those antiquated semi-christians, who would have 
initiated them into christian mysteries, under cir- 
cumstances very adverse to their advancement— 
where uniformity of belicf precludes that activity 


—- 


‘ But ye shall —yes, again ye shall fondly embrace 


One bound shall forever from fetters release me !’ 
He burst them! and sank in the ocean’s dark 
breast. 





JAMAICA. 


The expenses of suppressing the late rebellion 
of the slaves in this island are estimated to amount 
to 150,000 pounds sterling, or between $600,- 
000 and $700,000. ‘The colonial assembly have 
authorized a loan of £50,000 to meet this ex- 
penditure. 

The governor has issued a proclamation to ar- 
rest the destruction of the Dissenters’ Chapels. 
An advertisement in the Kingston Chronicle, sign- 
ed by six Baptist Missionaries, says—- 





which produces fermentation—the necessary pre- 
cursor of growth, both in the natural and spirit- 
ual world. This activity, which, by the bye, is 
not exclusively in religious opinion, is neverthe- 
less seldom deficient there, if there is a sufficiency 
of teachers, who have imbibed different views— 
each maintains his owi with a zeal not to be dis- 
puted, though it may sometimes be understood. 
But this is rather digression. 

Q. Is there no acknowledged or established 
principle, by which the propriety of these doings 
may he tested ? 

A. Yes; the natural equality of condition. 

Q. Do any who admit this, hold slaves ? 

A. Yes. One government, iu particular, which 


has incorporated into its charter of rights, what it | 
denominates ‘ self-evident truths,’ such as that | 
‘all men are born free and equal ’—‘ have cer- | 
tain unalienable rights, life—liberty—and the pur- | 


suit of happiness ’—held slaves at the time it 


made that declaration to the world ; they held | 
them, too, during the seven years that they were | 


fighting bravely fur their own political liberty ; 
and the keeping of this kind of stock has so pros- 


pered on their hands, that at this time they have | 


about two million heads. It is true, they import- 
ed many of them ; but they have been very suc- 
cessful in propagating the species. Indeed, every 


care has been taken ; the prices offered have been | 


sufficient inducement to call attention to the breed- 
ing business in some districts—for this purpose 
they have prudently selected parts where other 
kinds of produce did not thrive—the pure air and 
plain limited feeding in these districts were found 
favorable to the health of females, which was 
quite an object ; and if this kind of living did not 
tend, so much as could be wished, to feelings of 
interest between the sexes, what was wanting in 
inclination was supplied by soiicitation—and 
though the masters have often been unkindly re- 
proached with taking no part in the exercises of 
the slaves, or interest in their diversions—and 
though it may be true, in some respect, their co- 
operation in this particular is a standing refutation 
of the calumny—the beautiful variety in the stock 
would satisfy any but the hardened incredulous. 
It is said that some of the most distinguished men 
in various districts, have rendered their personal 
service (though unaccustomed to any kind of la- 
bor) in this impravement, to a Very great extent. 
Nay, so far have they carried their patriotic zeal 
in this matter, that they have in many instances 
persisted in performing their full share, when they 
have been entreated with tears to desist from their 


labors. 
(To be continued.) 





Having exercised our patience until the lawless 
, rage of those who are alike inimical to the laws 
of God and man, has demolished ten or eleven of 
‘our Chapels, and thus destroyed full £16,000 
| woith of property, belonging to the Baptist Mis- 
| sion in this Island, we deem it high time, on the 
| part of ourselves and our brethren, with whom 
| we are not able at present to confer, to offer the 
| following remarks, with a view to vindicate our 
characters and repress such disgraceful depreda- 
tions. 
| Our Missionaries here, and the Society at Home, 
| have been reviled and calumniated by every spe- 
| cies of abuse that ingenuity could invent, or mal- 
ice promulgate. Every epithet has been employ- 
| ed that could blacken the character, or misrepre- 
sent the motives both of the Society and their 
Agents. We have been charged with preaching 
_ doctrines of a seditious and dangerous character, 
and of propagating among the slave population 
principles and sentiments tending to disobedience 
and insubordination. This charge we FLATLY 
| pENy, and call on our accusers for PROOF. 





The doctrines we maintain, we are prepared, at 
| any proper time, modestly but fearlessly to de- | 
fend. But not thinking it necessary at present 
to trouble the public with an extended statement 
of our belief, not considering a Newspaper the | 
most proper medium for a Confession of Faith, it | 
may suffice to remark, that our religious doctrines, | 
however misrepresented hy our enemies, differ | 
nothing from those contained in the authorised | 
composition of the Established Church ; nor, as 
they regard the present question, from those of | 
any other body of true Christians. | 


The Colonial Assembly met onthe 28th ult. 
| The following is an extract from the Speech of 
Governor Belmore. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


‘It is a remarkable feature in these transactions 
(the insurrection) and worthy of particular and | 
attentive consideratiun, that the Jeaders and chief 
promoters of this insurrection appear to have been 
almost exclusively composed of persons en:iployed 
in confidential situations in the properties to which 
they belonged, and no doubt can remain, that by 
their influence and example, the slaves were en- 
couraged to perpetrate the crimes in which they 
have Leen so deeply involved. I regret to state, 
that in suppressing this most calamitous rebellion, 
many slaves perished in the field, and numbers 
have been executed after trial, but the audacity 
of the rebels was so great, that striking examples 
were found indispensably necessary ; for mistak- 
en Jenity would have only operated as an indirect 
encouragement to the disafiected to persevere in 
their lawless designs.’ 

Mr. Beaumont. a_member of the Legislature 
had rendered himse!f very obnoxious for ‘sup- 
porting the English ministers.’ On the 29th in 
the course of debate, Mr. B. remarked that the 
insurrection had been caused by the influence of | 
slaves in places of trust, and in ‘some measure 
from the hardships under which the slaves labor- 
ed ’—that the Sectarians were in no way con- 
nected with it. ‘This speech was interrupted by 
hisses and cries, and the Speaker was for a time 
unable to restore order.—W. Y. Com. Adv. | 








SLAVERY RECORD. 
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THE SLAVE SHIP. 


The Slave Ship was winding her course o'er the | yo a very stormy one. 


ocean, 
The winds and the waters had sunk into rest, 
All hashed was the whirl of the tempest’s commo- 
tion, 
That late had awakened the sailor's devotion, 
When terror had kindled remorse in his breast. 


And onward she rode though by curses attended, 
Though heavy with guilt was the freight that she 
bore, 
Thongh with shrieks of despair was the midnight air 
rended, 
And ceaseless the groans of the wretches ascended, 
That from friends and from country forever she 
tore. 


On the deck, with his head on his fettered hand 
rested, 

He, who once was a chief and warrior stood ; 
One moment he gained, by his foes unmolested, 
To think o’er his woes, and the fate he detested, 

Till madness was firing his brain and his blood. 


* Oh never!’ he murmured in anguish, ‘ no, never ! 
These limba shall be bent to the meniil’s toil ! 
They have reft us, my bride—but they shall not 

forever 
Yoor chief from his home and his country dissever— 
No ! never will I be the conqueror’s spoil ! 


*Bay ! long didst thou wait for my coming, my 
mother ? 

Did ye bend o’er the desert, my sisters, your eye? 
And weep at the lengthened delay of your brother, 
As each slow passing moment was chesed by 

another, 


| enterprise. 
> | colonies, and they are equally determined not to | 
_ yield their property bat with their lives. 


Gazette, dated 


' 
| KinGston, Jam. March 2. _ | 
| * Since I last wrote you, martial law has been 


/ taken off hy our Governor, and the rebellion is 
| considered at an end ; but the general opinion is, | 
| that it is only a suspension of arms—the slaves 
' are sulky and discontented, and only wait for a- | 
; nother fair season to wreak their vengeance on | 
their present conquerors ; which according to ac- 
| counts received by our last packet, will not be | 

long ere they will have a favorable time for such | 
England is determined to crush her | 


You will glean much more from the file of papers | 
herewith sent you, than by any thing I can write | 
| on the subject. Our Sessions of Assembly have | 
| just commenced, and I am sorry to say bid fair to | 

You will find by yester- | 
| day’s Courant that Mr. Beaumont has rendered 
‘himself very obnoxious, as he on all occasions | 
supports the measures of the English ministry. I 
ain afraid he runs great personal risk ; the walls | 
of the Sessions House are bedaubed with the fol- 
_ lowing words, in very large characters, ‘ Beware 
| of Beaumont the Traitor.’ 





} 

| Horrors of Slavery !—Captain Charles Sta- 
‘arta native of America, has been delivering a 
course of lectures, on Negro Slavery, at Brighton. | 
He gave the following acount of the mode of pun- | 
ishing slaves in some parts of Jamaica. ‘Jn one , 
instance, a female of 22 years of age was tied up, | 
her wrists being put through the nuoses of cords | 
fixed to posts : her ancles fixed in other nooses and 
with a tackle extended to an opposite direction to 
her hands, and was then flogged ; she became | 








hysterical, and remained so till her punishment | 
| was completed. An old woman of 60 years had 
| been served the same ; this was at St Andrews, | 
, where the block and tackle stocks, by which the | 
body is stretched as on a rack, is used when they 
flog. They are allowed to keep the body thus | 
stretched six hours at a time. ‘The stoutest man | 
can be reduced to a fainting fit in a quarter of an 
hour on these stocks.’ 





Execution.—The Negro girl Elizabeth who 
was sentenced by the Borough Court, on the 3!st 
Dec. last, to be hanged on the 10th alt. for the 
murder of Kezia Tate, (a colored woman) by 
poison, but respited for one month, was yesterday 
executed, pursuant to her sentence.—Worfolk 
Beacon, March 10. 





Slave Labor Factories.—The Legislature of 
Mississippi have passed an act incorporating a com- | 


pany for the establishment, in that state, of cotton | 
Manofactories. The company contemplate the em- | 





And still he appeared not your tear-drop to dry? { ployment of slave labor. 
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We will meet, my young bride, in the land of the a Woman ang . 
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For the Liberator. 
LINES. 


THE DEATH OF AN INFANT SLAVE. 


Night drew her darkening curtain round the faintly 
glowing west, 

Aud gave to every weary slave the precious boon of 
rest ; 

But the mother sat by her infaut’s couch, and the 
spell of sleep was vain, 

While her thrilling heart bore strongly up her worn 
and feeble frame. 


She sat a mother’s watch to keep beside her dying 
boy, 

With thought too highly raised for grief, too darkly 
sad for joy ; 


| She sat to see the flame of life in early morn go 


down, 
Ere years might dim its brilliancy, or cloud the light 
that shone. 


She sat to see the spirit pass away unstained and 
free, 


| Ere it had learnt how bowed by wrong its loftiness 


might be ; 

To mark the closing lid seal up in death’s un- 
dreaming trance, 

The eye that never yet had quailed beneath op- 
pression’s glance. 

She wept not that the feeble plant, which might in 
evil hour 


Be crushed on earth, in fairer climes would blossom 
to a flower ; 


| Nor yet that he whose fate would be to bend be- 


neath the rod, 
Should from the proud oppressor’s power be shel- 
tered by his God. 


It was not well that she should weep beside that 
couch of pain— 

What gift had years to offer him but slavery’s gall- 
ing chain ? 

Oh ! blest to soar so soon away, and blest this hour 
of strife— 

How beautiful the touch of death when it awakes to 
life ! 


Yet when from human hearts are rent away their 
music strings, 

And all their sweetest, purest founts are turned to 
bitter springs ; 

When poisoned all their waters are, and broken all 
the chords, 

Then swells ap in the secret soul a grief too deep 
‘for words, 


And oh ! how bitter is the fate that seals the moth- | 


er’s eye 

To tears, when she must calmly stand and see the 
loved one die ! 

How fervently the heart will cling to life’s sole sin- 
gie link ! 

How strongly nature’s voice will plead e’en on th’ 
eternal brink ! 


| Extract of a letter to the editor of the New York | And closely now the mother’s arms are folded round | 


his form, 


As she would keep her dying child from the Eternal | 


One ; 
But other thoaghts crowd over her, his doom she 
would not stay— 


_ Let his spirit leave its chains below and joyous soar 


away ! 
The fearful hour is drawing on ; her watching eye 
cali see 


Death’s solemn seal upon his brow of fearful mys- 
tery ; 


| That signet seal, that awful calm, which tells us 


that the dead 
Have opened to a burning scroll no living eye can 
read. 


°T is over ! on the sea of life his bark shall ride no 
more ; 

He has soared from earthly mists away to a bright 
celestial shore. 

But, mother, it would calm thy wild and bitter sor- 
rowing, 

To see him before the holy throne, as he waves a 
seraph’s wing. 

NEWBURYPORT. 


i. H. 





[By a young lady of color.} 
For the Liberator. 
SORROWS OF A FEMALE HEART. 
Allow me, dear reader, to invite your attention 
to this melancholy subject, and to excite sympa- 


thy for the polluted female who is driven away 
| by man from society. Torn from the side of af- 


fection, she bids a final adieu to her friends and 
parents, to the husband of her bosom, and tw her 
helpless offspring. Can a woman forget thesuck- 


| ing babe when she is forced from home by the 


violent hands of man? No—her bosom heaves 


| with anguish ; her tears flow, which no hand can 


wipe away ; her groans ascend, which no com- 
forter can charm to peace. Her hasband is com- 
pelled to behold his wife, once and always be- 
loved beyond expression, separated from him ! 
A melting heart and flowing tears supply her place. 
Let me solemnly ask, whether this conduct can 
be right? The divine law saith : ‘ Whatsoever 
God hath joined, let no man put asunder.” Can 
the female heart reflect upon these things, and 
not be moved? Lift up your eyes and look upon 
the world, and let the surrounding scenes affect 
your hearts. Female reader, will you not fall 
upos your knees, and lift up your voices to hea- 


-ven for those who are in bondage ? 


For life ap-. 
pears to them like a lingering death, clouded with | 
‘wo and hung round with despair, where peace 

and comfort have expired. What must be the 
agonies of a female when she lvoks upon her) 
weeping infant which is soon to be torn from her | 
arms! The first being whom the child knows is 

its mother ; the mother is the first object of at-| 
tention ; her tears, her smiles, her caresses, are 
the subjects of infant observation. How full of 
interest is the thought, that the infant which lies 
in the cradle, or in its mother’s arms, is now re-| 
ceiving the outlines which form the character of | 
the future man or woman! Let females peruse | 
| these remarks with deep and prayerful attention. 

| Boston. CHARLOTTE. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 























For the Liberator. 


UNCLE’S STORY. 

Mr Wilson had just seated himself in the midst of 
his sister’s happy family, consisting of herself and 
her husband, and their five children, when little 
Charles placing himself on his uncle's knee, said, 
«Come, uncle, tell us a story ; there will be jast 
time enough before Susan and I go to bed.” 

‘What shall I tell you?” said his uncle, ‘ shall it 
be something true, or a make-believe story ? ° 

‘Oh something true,’ said Ellen, the eldest child. 
‘ Let it be about a girl just as big as I am.” 

© About a child just as big as I am,’ said all the 
others together. 

‘Well, I fancy T can please you all,’ said their 
uncle. ‘I will tell~you a trae story I heard last 
night, about a number of children, some of whom 
were about the age of each one of you.’ 

They all gathered round their uncle, and Susan, 
the twin sister of Charles, took her seat on his other 
knee. 

«A gentleman who was travelliag in North Caro- 
lina,’ said Mr Wilson, ‘ was one day invited by the 
lady of the house where he was dining, to go out 
with the rest of the company, and see what she had 
to show. When they got out, they saw a large 
trough, into which she had all the scrapings of the 
plates from the dinner table put, and the wash 
from the house, the water the dinner was boiled in, 
or some such thing. She then blew a whistle whieh 
hung at her side, and between thirty and forty 
| children came running as fast as they could. What 

do you think she called them for?’ 
| 7 guess,’ said Ellen, ‘ that she had some little 
| pigs, and she thought the children would like to 
| see them eat their dinners, as we do when we go to 





your house, uncle.’ 
| No, it was not that.’ 
| ‘She was going to give them all a piece of apple,’ 
' said Susan. 

* Or a nat,’ said Charles. 

‘I suppose she kept a school, and called all her 
scholars out to play,’ said William. 

‘ No,’ said their uncle, ‘and I do not think you 
will ever find out.’ 

* Then do tell us, uncle.’ 

‘In the first place,’ said he, ‘I must tell you 
these children had none of them any clothes on.’ 

*No clothes!’ said all the children. * Thirty 
little boys and girls out of doors without any clothes ! 
Where were their mothers, where were their nurs- 
_ es to let them run out so?’ 
‘Their mothers could not help it,’ said Mr Wil- 
/son. ‘ They were not there.’ 
| * Ah,’ said William, ‘I guess they were all little 
| orphans, and had no fathers and mothers, and the 
| good lady was going to give them all some clothes 
to paton. Did she?’ 
| I] believe not,’ replied his uncle. 

they saw the trough, they all rushed to it, stooped 

| down, and began to suck up what was in it.’ 
| * What, eat it, uncle?’ said James. 
* Without any spoons ?’ said Charles. 
| 


‘ Yes, without spoons or plates.’ 

* What would be the good of spoons or plates,’ 
| said James ; ‘who would want to eat such dirty 
| stuff? ” 

‘My dear,’ said his uncle, ‘ these poor children 
never had any thing better.’ 

‘ But uncle,’ said Ellen, * I guess after all you are 
telling us a make up story. Mother, can it be true 
that th'rty or forty boys and girls, like us, ran about 
_ naked, and ate out of a great trough?’ 
| «My dear,” said her mother,‘ your uncle would 
| not tell you it was true if it were not,’ 
| «But uncle,’ said James, ‘vvhere were their 

mothers not to take better care of them, and how 
| came they in this woman's yard ?’ 
| * My dear,’ answered Mr Wilson, ‘these poor 
| little things were slaves, and this woman was a 
slaveholder. You know that in a slave country, 


men, wotnen and children are bought and sold ; 
and this woman made a trade of buying little chil. 
| dren and selling them again. She kept a boarding 
| house, and fed them on the scrapings and leavings 
| of her table, and wash from her kitchen, which cost 
nothing ; and when they grew big enough to work, 
she sold them for so much money that she said it 
was quite profitable to her.’ 

* Oh, what a wieked woman,’ said Ellen. 

* Were there any of them just as old as Susan 
and I?” said Charles. 

‘I think it probable there were,’ said their uncle. 
* Shall I sell you and Susan to the North Carolina 
woman ?? 

‘Oh no,’ said Susan, ‘I am not afraid of your 
being so wicked, and Papa and Mama would not 
let you sell us either.’ 

* Neither would the fathers and. mothers of these 
poor children have let them be sold if they could 








‘As soon as | 





=== 
have helped it,’ said Mr Wilson, ‘but they Were 
slaves too, and their children were taken away with. 
out their leave, and sold.’ 

* Don’t they let the slaves have their own chil. 
dren ?’ said James. 

« Not always,’ said his uncle. ‘Their masteis 
sometimes sell them, and they never see their pa. 
rents any more ; and I suppose that was the cagy 


| with those I have been telling you about. Are you 


not sorry for these poor little children?’ 

* Yes,’ said Susan, ‘I am sorry they had no fyip. 
er and mother to love them and kiss thei whe, 
they went to bed. Where did they sleep, uncle) 

‘ They probubly siept in a place like a barn ; fo 
the gentleman who told the story, said they rushed 
out of the straw ; so I suppose they had straw ig 
lie on, altogether like pigs.’ 

* Did they learn to read ? ’ said Charles, 

¢ And to write?’ said William. 

‘ Oh no,’ said their uncle ; * the woman did thot 
care about teaching them. She only kept them t» 
make money of them, and besides people do not § 
want their shives to read and write.’ 

‘If T was away from my father and mother 
said Helen, ‘1 should write letters to then, ang 
mother would write to me, as she did when } Was 
at your Louse ; and that would be next best to see. 
ing her.’ 

* But these poor children,’ said her uncle, ¢ coy 
not write to their parents, nor have letters from 
them, for their parents had never been taught 
write,’ 

* Then,’ said Ellen, ‘ it was worse for them to by 
sent away fromm their fathers and mothers, than j 
would be for us. Oh how they must have cried jg 
know they could never see their fathers and moth. 
ers again, or hear from them either.’ 

* And afier they had lived together,” said her gp. 

‘and got to love each other like brothers and 
siswefs, they were to be sold to different people and 
never see each other again.’ 

* And this,’ said Mrs Selwyn, ¢ is one scene only 
amotg the many horrors of slavery. How mach 
mourning, and how many tears must this one women 
have caused !’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr Wilson, ‘ for the poor slaves are 
as fund of their children as any people in the world, 
The gentleman who told this story mentioned hay. 
ing seen a female slave, who told him that eighty 
years before she had been torn away from her cljj). 
dren in Africa, and that she had never ceased ~ 
mourn and grieve for them. She was then one hun. 
dred and eight years old.’ 

‘ Who told you these stories, uncle?’ said Wi. 
liam. 

‘I heard them last evening, at a lecture on slave- 
ry,’ said hisuncle. * The gentleman who delivered 
the lecture was the person who saw and talked 
with the old woman. She lived on the estate of 
the Washington family, at Mount Vernon, and it 
was there he saw her. He visited the tomb of 
Washington ; and as he stood by it, he talked with 
an aged slave about Washington, and how much he 
had done for his country.“ Ah, bat master Wash- 
ington did not give liberty to the black man,”’ ssid 
the poor slave. 

‘* But you are very comfortable, you have plenty 
of every thing, I suppose? ’’ said the gentleman. 

‘« Yes,”’ the black man answered, ‘* master gives 
us plenty of work.” ‘ 

«¢ But you are kindly trea od and have as much 
to eat as you want? *’ said the gentleman, 

‘* Yes,”’ said the slave, ‘* master gives us three 
bushels of corn every quarter-day and sixteen 
pounds of meata year.’” 

‘Why,’ said James, ‘do not slaves have o 
much to eat as they want to, and the same sort of 
things to eat that other people do? ’” 

‘Uh no, my dear,’ said their uncle, ‘ they have 
very different food from their masters, and often but 
a scanty supply of it. This poor slave lnowev- 
er said, ** We do not want to complain, we are bel- 
ter off than most others, but there is one thing tha © 
we all mind very much ; if master happens to want 
money atany time, he sells one of our children!” 


‘Just as a farmer would sell one of his pigs | 
cattle, if ne happened to be out of cash,’ said Mr 


Selwyn. 


* How horrible !’ said Ellen. ‘1 should think = 


anybody would go without money, rather than take ie 


a poor little child away from its father and mother” | 
* I wonder if they were sent to the wicked wou! 
in North Carolina,’ said Charles. 


‘ What a conversation was this,’ said Mrs 8 77 


wyn, * to pass at the tomb of Washington !’ 

*I do not love to think there was any thing n0 
good in Washington,’ said Ellen ; * people «ay bt 
was so good, and did so much to make his county 
tree. Oh, why did he not give liberty to the black | 
man?’ y 

‘ [ never heard,’ said her mother, ‘ that he made | 
any attempt to do so ; that he did not is a dark sp¢ 
upon the character of this otherwise great and good 
man.’ : 

‘ He made his own slaves free at his death,’ si! 7 
Mr Selwyn. 2 

« But | don’t like it in him, said William, ‘if a 
kept them slaves as long as he lived.’ os 

- He might have known,” said James, ‘ that th 
black man would like to be free as well a | 
white man.’ e 


* Oh how I hope, said Ellen, ‘that there will be 4 
some good and great man who will do as much 1d a 
all the black men as Washington did for the whl" | 
men, and get them all set free.’ _ 

* Then,” said Susan, ‘ the children would no! ¥ Ee 
taken away froin their mothers and sold any 0% ~ 
would they ?’ . 

‘No, my dear,” said her tncle, ‘ and I hope !n Ue 
time will soon come. The gentleman I told yo" 
bout delivered his lecture on purpose to make pe | — 
ple think more about the poor slaves, and bow © 
wicked a thing it is to keep people in slavery.’ 

‘ But,’ said James, ‘can any body here do 28 
thing for them?’ 

* This gentleman said,’ answered his ancle,‘ ss 
there was one thing every body could do for - 
and that was pray for them, and for their opp 
sors who keep them in slavery, that they my 
from their oppression and let the oppressed 8° 
He said that every person who can oughit ' a 
about slavery, and tell aboat it, till every body 
gins to. think how wicked. and dreadful a thing *® 
and then something will be done to pat an ead 
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. ae if there should be another such lecture, ciety cannot remove all, they can remove a por- 

rather would take me to hear it,” said Ellen. | von ; and however few, they are benefitted and 

«And me, too,” said James and William. | their posterity to the latest generation. The 

« You are both too young,’ said their mother, * but | hopes of the philanthropist, and of every friend to 

{ may let Ellen go, if there should be 4- | the negro, must centre in this object, and their 

rE | exertions must be united in this plan. Every 

other attempt to ameliorate their condition, must 

-. | prove not only useless and abortive, but absolute- 

- S\TURDAY, MARCH 31, 1832. xf ape by instilling into them notions of 
2s x. | privileges they can never enjoy here. an iti 

‘ LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. hopes they ml never tia . If Seis ae 

The following letter is post-marked ‘Aldie, Va. rate them, Mr. Liberator, what would you do 

sath March.” Contrary to my usual practice with them? ‘The blacks and whites cannot as- 

“ts oll imnpositions, I shall not return it to the similate : one must be subordinate to the other : 

Post Office for an abatement of postage. It is we must control them, or submit to their control. 

ot least twenty-five cents, and I cannot Entire separation is the only method of securing 

quarrel with the bargain. The hand- to them political rights. I repeat, your publica- 

:nanship—the careful punctuation—the tions have only the tendency to render the slaves 


possibly 


pother.” 
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worth 
therefore 
some pet 
freedo 
gent origin. : SEM Ee a 
tary upon the philanthropy of the Colonization south. You ask with great self-complacency, if 
‘This ‘hotspar’ finds the elements of the slaves are uninstructed, how can they b 
this combination most congenial to his feelings, | prized of your seditious publications ? 
and gives indubitable evidence of his discipleship, | very well, that your fanatical party are not want- 
in his abuse of the free people of color. | Ing in agents, who, having found peddling unpro- 
The logic of this writer dishonors his under-  fitable, have taken to preaching ; and who, under 
standing ; but a man-stealer may as well attempt the pretext of taking care of their ‘ immortal 
oie. as ty reason coherently on the subject of souls,’ are endeavoring to lead them on to privy 


Here is a specimen !—‘ Slavery is ad- | conspiracy and rebellion. 'They require no learn- 


Society. © ap- 


slavery: 


mitted by all to be an evil—repugnant to our inter- ing to exaggerate and communicate your unprin- | England Anti-Slavery Society. Notwithstanding 
ests as well as to our principles.” ‘7 assert and cipled suggestions and hell-engendered doctrines the inclemency of the weuther, the audience was 
defy contradiction, that ninety-nine slaveholders thus introduced, from one to another. You may | numerous. ‘The object of Mr. Hall was to prove 
out of one hundred, treat their slaves not only | be assured that the more you attempt to wrest | the expediency and duty of immediately abolish- 


with humanity, but with kindaess and pgrtiality ;| them from us, the stronger will be our grasp ; 
furnishing them with comfortable houses, abun- _ and if they succeed for a moment in loosing their | 
dant fuel, good clothing, wholesome and plenti-| bonds, it must only be to submit to those which | 


ful diet, and often with indulgences that many | are more firm. We hold them in self defence ; | 


freemen in any country would be glad to enjoy.’ | let them alone, or take them entirely from us. | 
Now how such a happy state of society can exist, | Take notice that I speak of bonds in a figurative 
and yet be an evil--repugnant to the interests | sense ; your assertion that we have them literally 
a 


; 

' 

} 

and principles of the planters—we are ata loss | hound—fettered—manacled—is too glaring a false- | 


to discover. It cannot be an evil to treat men) hood to gain credence any where. | 


» of composition—all betoken an intelli- | discontented, and to foster the prejudices of the | 
| present it as an excellent commen- north against the customs and institutions of the | 


You know | 


and fearlessness of mural courage. 


ee 
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The Lynchburg Virginian says, ‘WOnow that 
many of the slaveholders t to give 
up their slaves on any terms, vided? the mea- 
| Sure should be universal, aud they could at once 


be removed. Strange as sound in the 
ears of Northern famvtics, Py pea.” 

i> Wonderful ! So icientious are many 
of these men-stealers, that they are willing to 
| cease from robbery and oppressivn as soon as such 


/@ measure shall be universal—and not before! 


| —and as soon as their victims ean be at once re- 


moved—that is, as soow as upwards of two mil- 


_lions of human beings can be coercively and uni- 
tedly hurled from oue continent to another, a 
| distance of only four thousand miles! Slave- 
| holding, therefore, cannot be wrong until all the 
planters agree in this matter, and until all the 
slaves are packed up in a single fleet for Africa : 


_0/ course, the obligation to restore that which is 





stolen depends upon the unanimity of the thieves 
to give up the property, and the feasibility of its 
_ transportation. Coming from any other source, 
_ this indeed would ‘ sound strange to the ears of 
| Northern fanatics ;* but knowing its origin, we 
cease to wonder. 


it Agreeably to public notice, an Address 
on Slavery was delivered in the Rev. Mr. Green’s 
_mecting-house on Monday evening last by Mr. 
| Roserrt B. Haut, at the request of the New- 





{ 
| 


i> Some remarks upon the communication of 
‘ A. 8.’ are omitted until next week. 


For the Liberator. 

AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
Mr Epvrror—I perceive in your number of the 
4th iast, a communication, subscribed Philo-Africa- 
nus, requesting me to state, through the media:n of 
your columns, my sentiments respecting the Colon- 
ization Society—the justice of its measures, and the 
practicability of its plans, &c. This call for a pub- 
lic communication of my views on a subject of such 
absorbing and momentous interest, not only as it re- 
lates to the well-being of the thousands who com- 
pose our colored population, but also as it respects 
the future prosperity and happiness of our country, 
meets me at a time when circumstances, connected 
with my present avocations, are peculiarly inanspi- 
cious to the undertaking. However, 1 pledge my- 


time and cireuinstances will permit. 

It may not be amiss for me here to say, that 
though I discover, in the principles and plans of the 
American Colonization Society, some defects and 
errors, (the inseparable characteristics of all human 
projects,) yet I am decidedly in favor of the institu- 
tion. I confidently believe in its ability to compass 
the objects it proposes, and conceive it to be the only 
efficient means that can be devised to effectually a- 
meliorate the condition of our colored popalation— 
to elevate them to that state of civil, moral and in- 
tellectual improvement, in which alone consists the 
true dignity of the haman character. I cannot see 





ing slavery, and to show the fallacy of the various | 
objections urged against this measure. We hope | 
to be permitted to lay his address before our read- | 
ders next week, feeling confident that they will 


| with the whites. 


the probability of ever raising them to an equality 
To render them eligible to oftices 


The Missionaries.—The New-York Com- 
mercial has a letter from Washington dated March 
20, which says Goy. Lampkin has advised his 
friends in Congress, in letters received on that 
day, that he will not discharge the Missionaries, 
that he will not abandon the survey and disposi- 
tion of the Cherokee lands, and that he will en- 
force the laws of Georgia, in relation to the in« 
dians and their teritory in opposition to the laws 
of the United States, or the mandates of the Su- 
preme Court. It is also said, in the Governor’s 
letters, that the people of Georgia and their con- 
stituted authorities will all sapport him in main- 
taining the laws of Georgia. By the same mail, 
letters from Georgia, of a most excited kind in 
relation to the Tariff, are received. 





Distressing Fire at Philadelphias—A fire 
broke out between 11 and 12 o’clock on Monda 
night, last week, in a cigar store at Philadelphia, at 
_the corner of Chesnut and Exchange streets. The 





self to comply with the request, if my commanica- — of the tobucconist occupied the second and 
tions will be admissible to your columns, as soon as | 


third stories of the building ; when the fire was dis- 
covered, all entrance to their apartments was im- 
practicuble. Two sisters, with the infant child of 
one of thern, occupied one chamber. One of the 
sisters appeared at the window with the child, which 
she threw upon a carpet which was spread for it, 
and it escaped unhurt. She sprang out, but was se- 
verely burnt and bruised. ‘The mother escaped to 
the roof, and threw herself from it to the pavement, 
and was dreadfully barnt and bruised. A servant 
girl was so severely burnt that she expired almost 
numediately. A litte boy who leaped from a 
chamber window, was severely burnt, bat was ex- 
pected to recover. 





Barbadoes.—It appears from an official state- 
ment published in an Antigua paper that the loss 
of lives in the island from the hurricane on the 
11th Aug. last, amounts to the following, viz : 
killed, whites 2.47, colored 65, slaves 1165, total 





of trust in our government—to the important fune- 
tions of legislation—would be alike adverse to the 
interests of both whites and blacks. 


i 


The direct ten- | 





unite with us in awarding to it soundness of logic 


} 
; 
; 


1 
; 





13” The Committee of the U. S. Senate, to 


whom were referred several memorials and petitions 


dency of such an elevation of the blacks to power 


with kindness and partiality—to furnish them with | 
fortable houses, abundant fuel, good clothing, | 


and plentiful diet, 4nd often with in- 


com 
wholesome 


dulgences—and to require of them but moderate | 


labor for such munificent treatment—nor yet in- 


jurious to the interests of any class of community. 


But this is good logic at the South. 


There is another small matter between us, 
Master Garrison. You don’t seem to like the 


_ law of your State, which prohibits the unholy al- 


liance between white and black. Suppose you 
were to take a fancy to a brute ; would you not 
make the same objections to the law against Sod- 
omy? Answer me that, Master Garrison. The 


I have never expréssed any opinion of the pro- | white man or woman who would consent to marry 
priety or impropriety of intermarriage with per-| a negro, deserves to be hung with a knotty grape 
I neither advocate nor oppose an | vine, without benefit of Clergy. 
It is not my province, | Lobsters—d—n their souls.’ 
nor that of any body of men, to regulate human | 


sons of color. * Fleas are not 
Negroes and white 
men are essentially distinct in their nature. It is 
a most odious and odorous comparison. The 
dark complexion, peculiar features, woolly hair 
and small skulls of the negroes, are not their only 
of the Commonwealth, but is a direct invasion of | characteristics. Their blood is not of the sam- 
perature of ours hy two degrees ; and their men- | 
tal capacities are an hundred degrees below that 
tude. But the impudence of the Virginia ‘hot- | of their white ‘ brethren,’ as you are pleased to 
spur’ is exceeded only by his indecency. He | call us. It is idle to take the intelligence of a 
few individuals, as a criterion by which to judge 
of their intellect as a people. Such instances on- 
ly serve to unite these two links in the chain of 
even ‘the honorable, free-born, high-bred Vir- | creation, which extends from the honorable, free- 
ginian ’ is nightly mingling his pure blood with | born, high-bred Virginian, down to the meanest 
other blood, between the temperature of which | reptile in existence, such as your*ignoble self. 
are ‘two degrees’! and he often contrives te live | The progeny of a Yankee and Nes ~~-euld  in-~ 
by selling a certain number of his own children | deed be a nondescript in matural history 3 uniting | 
annually!! I might tell some tales, with regard | the selfishness, duplicity, canting hypocrisy and 
to this intercourse, even of the first then in Vir- | vicious propensities of the one, to the reckless- 
ginia ; but their recital would be too disgusting | ness, obstinacy and folly of the other: in short, | 
just such a monster as yourself. Publish this 
without mutilation or alteration. I dare you. An- 
swer me without equivocation or evasion. I defy 
There has heen accidentally thrown in my way | you. And if your infamous and villanous paper 
a paper headed ‘ The Liberator.’ Whe beauti- | should ever again pollute my sight, I’°// publish 
ful cuts with which it is decorated, attracted my you from Dan to Beersheba, until you ery ‘hold, 
HOTSPUR. 


honorable amalgamation. 


affection or prescribe objects of attachment. I 
call for the repeal of the marriage law of this 
State, because it not only discredits the good sense 








an inalienable right, and one of the links of that | 
chain which binds millions of our race in servi- 


scout a awful connexion between whites and 
blacks, who is doubtless holding an illicit and 
constant commerce with his female slaves! Ay, 








for the public eye. 





To Wm. Litoyp GARRISON: 


attention, and induced me to peruse its contents. | 
Your paper, Sir, is a lame and impotent produc- | 


. . | 
tion, designed obviously for the most base and in- | 
‘amous purpose ; 


enough.’ 





cf The New-York Commercial Advertiser 
and can have no other ultimate | Contains the proceedings of a meeting in that city 
effect than to render the nesroes dissatisfied with | fer the purpose of forming a Young Men’s Associa- 
tion auxiliary to the American Colonization Society. 
Some of the speeches delivered on this occasion 
actuated by some dark and malignant motive, you | contain sentiments which are in the highest degree 
would not oppose the Colonization Seciety be- | atrocious, false and illiberal. We purpose to exam- 


aes : . . | ine them next week. 
cause its means of removing an evil are not com- | 


their condition, and thereby make it necessary to | 


hold them in stricter subjection. If you were not | 





: . a aaa 
mensurate with the extent of that evil. It is evi- | Bagel agin nthes ae a na 
dent to every man of common sense who ever re- deemed most expedient to adopt to farther the ob- | 
raphe: se deve caine ee sug | ject of culonizing our free people of color on the | 
? | coast of Africa,’ at which sundry resolutions were | 
less followed by speedy emigration. Slavery is | ised. with a Memorial to the Legislature, asking | 
admitted by all to be an evil—repugnant to our | 8 co-nperation in this grand conspiracy. 
interests as well as to our principles ; but the ex- | A colored friend in New-York writes, with refer- 
wronce of free negroes amongst us not only in- | ence to these meetings, in the following indignant 
creases the evil, but is itself an evil of still greater gules: 
magnitude. "The free negro population with us| ~ KGS ; : aa 
Ss wield <a face Oheeae tee ah | ‘ The Colonization Society “ae its ne mi 
lees, improvident and viciane ; . nm, | are using their efforts to effect their unhallowe 
- provic - ” ot ious in the extreme. The | object. It seems their motto is,—Onward to the 
“Bisdemeanors of the slaves are in nine cases out | : r 
hose Plainly attributable to their influence. Saget papier EG isopod 
at is the condition of the slaves? Y - | eet : ne 
resent them to be a degraded pera 2, tas erty -_ ep agate: geese re 28 
treated in the Pe or - , . > tice, humanity, and what not; but their intentions 
a nat berberens manner hg Seale 90 are as easily seen through as gauze held up to the 
lentless and remorseless masters. You are igno- licht. ‘Their cause is one of oppression, cruelty 
rant of the fact, or you lie like a rascal. In eith- ‘na ‘injustice and as such it must perish. ‘I 
inform the etn nPtion in you to undertake to | tremble for a country,’ said the immortal Jef- 
inform the public on the subject. I assert and | Pi - well A ht ty tremble, well may the 
aofy Contradiction, that ninety-nine slaveholders | in Be yee tremble ; for as certain as 
out of one hundred, treat their slaves not only | rr finger of God points unerringly to justice, so 
with humanity, but with kindness and partiality ; | r Begs it that his justice cannot sleep forever. 
furnishing them with comfortable houses, abun- | ae ches dreadful vengeance which now hangs 
= sr es Clothing, wholesome’ and ploutifel; Tie them is sure and terrible, and will ere long 
i ci pease. ay eee ss a a | fall and crush the oppressors and oppressed in one 
’ } d be glad to enjoy. On ty rei. 
the other hand, all that. is required of them is Whes I think on this subject, I am worked up 
ma oe mostly yielding no more nen to such a pitch of excitement that I must either 
ce, any ct 2% support themselves and fami- speak or write my sentiments ; they must find 
lies, and pay the rent of the land if they were a ; 
free. The poor white man, after suffering anxie- = 
ty, Snee 








Sgesting means, and straining every muscle, ro We are right glad to see our Ieagests pest 
¢an do no more in this part of the country. From | ed, sensible old friend, ‘ ADAM ARATOR, tapes 
whence, then, arises your opposition to the Col- | more ; and especially to find that he is becoming a 


ouization Society? Does it propuse to carry any | convert to the self-denying but benevolent creed of 


to Liberia against their will? Is uot the consti- | his wife and daughters. As he isa plain man, we | 


‘ution of the negro particularly adapted to the | forbear to thrast our compliments upon ryt but 
Climate? Is it not the land from whence they | we assure him that we shall always give 
*Prung—the home of their aneostors2 If the Se- | hearty welcome to our columns. 


upon their character, did not our eye rest on the 
| advertisement to which we have a‘luded. ‘ Twen- 


| Does not our Cherokee brother know, that by 


| paper, and consequently not responsible for the 
| insertion of the advertisement referred to above. 


| slaves, slavery is unknown to the constitution and 


only by custom. 


| praying for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
| Cotumbia, has been discharged from the further con- 
| sideration of the subject. It were well could the 
| Senate he as easily discharged from its high account- 
| ability to God ; but he will not hold it guiltless of | 
_ the crime of keeping his creatures in bondage. The 
friends of emancipation mast not be discouraged, 
but rather stimulated to more efficient action. 
That citadel of slavery must be carried—enlist- 
ments tnust go on, and a rallying cry be made in 
every hamlet, town and city—from every mountain 
top and in every valley—wherever the pulse of Lib- 
erty beats or her votaries dwell, Down, pown 
witH SLavery ! 


more 


CHEROKEE PHOENIX. 

It grieves us to see in this paper an advertise- 
ment, offering a reward for the detection of a 
slave, who has thrown off the yoke of bondage, 
and eseaped from his master. We sympathize 
deeply with the persecuted Cherokees, and ad- 
mire the firmness with which they resist the at- 
tempts of their cruel oppressors to deprive them of 
their dearest rights. But, in the midst of their 
own sufferings, can they }e indifferent to the 
wrongs of their brethren, of a still darker hue, 
who are groaning under the yoke of servile bond- 
age? And will they, while making their appeal 
to us, in behalf of themseies, and while we are 
extending th than shat PF net aotion, ~ant-* 


in tightening the chains of the negro slave ? 
Such a supposition would seem to us a libel 


ty dollars * is offered as a ‘ reward,’ to the villain 
who will deprive a human being of his liberty ! 


publishing this advertisement he becomes a par- 
ticipator in the guilt of man-stealing? And is 
he willing to countenance the wickedness of 
those who make merchandize of the bodies and 
souls of their fellow-men ?—Christian Soldier. 
3c In our interview with Mr. Boudinot, the 
editor of the Cherokee Phoenix, on Wednesday, 
he stated that he was not the proprietor of the 


He readily acknowledged the criminality of ad- | 
vertising human beings in this mauner, and we | 
presume will immediately exert his influence to 
prevent the repetition of this offence. We were 
not aware, until he informed us of the fact, that 
although some of the Cherokees are owners of 


laws of the Cherokee nation, and is sanctioned 
He deprecated its existence, 
and joined with us in hoping that there might 
soon be moral power enough to overthrow it. 





[COMMUNICATION.] 
FREE SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 

The patrons of the Liberator, who are accus- 
tomed to think and write, are respectfully request- 
ed to consider what would be the probable con- 
sequences to the West India sugar plantations, if 
every town in New-England could show one or 
more establishments like that mentioned below. 

toF We have been informed that in the neigh- 
borhood of Jaffery, N. H., there are now erect- 
ing works for preparing on a large scale, sugar 
and molasses from potatoes, which are worth 
on the spot 17 cents per bushel. It is calculated 
that after paying for the potato>s and the expense, 
a nett profit of 20 cents per bushel will be made. 
A bushel will yield 7 Ibs. of Sugar. For further 
particulars, see Silliman’s Journal, the last num- 
ber issued, where the process for making Sugar of 
potatoes is detailed, 





THE ESSAYIST—No. III-—FOR MARCH. 
This namber contains a lithographic portrait of 
Charles Sprague, and a commendatory review of his 
poetical productions. * Musings’ is an eloquent and 
descriptive essay 5 rather profuse, however, with fine 


epithets. ‘The following are the contents of this 


namber : ? 

Charles Sprague; A Trip Eastward ; Evening 
Sketches and Reading ; Analogy ; Musings—the O- 
cean ; Coleridge’s Tragedy of Remorse [Coleridge's 
prose is better than his poetry} ; Romance of Real 
Lite; The Man of Circumstance [a brief and sensi- 





‘ble paper] ; Critique on * Marriage’ ; Notices of 


| 
and office would be to engender party strife in the | 
nation ; in all matters of politics, the blacks would 
side with the blacks, and a similar disposition would 
mark the conduct of the whites; the result would 
be mutual animosities and violent factions which 
must inevitably prove fatally disastrous to the gov- 
ernment. This is an assertion which is derogatory 
to human nature, but it is as true as human nature is 
fallible and corrupt. 


In regard to the propriety of a 
universal and simultaneous emancipation of the 
slaves, I retnain rather undecided. 1 think, how- 
ever, there are grounds for the apprehension that a 
general and abrupt manumission would be perni- 
cious to both the slaves and the white commnnity. | 
I ain inclined to presume that the annual emanci- 
pation, by Congressional enactment, of a specific 
number, sufficient to effect in process of time the to- 
tal abolition of slavery, would be preferable. 

Thus, Sir, have I given a sammary of my senti- 
ments on these subjects—topics fraught with the ut- 
most interest at the present day—and these are the 
sentiments, which, as far as they relate to the Col- 
onization Society, I shall endeavor to defend and 
establish in future numbers, provided you admit my 
communications into your pages. T avow no other 
object than that of pure and unadulterated truth. 
From the time that [arrived at years of reflec- 
tion and observation until the present period, | have 
viewed with trembling anxiety the growing evil of 
slavery ;—the future prosperity of my country and 
the ing of the depressed sens of Africa, are 
the paramount motives wren ted me we vigerous 
investigation of the various schetnes proposed to re- 
move the evil ; and the sentiments advanced above 
are the results of my inquiries. If [ entertain erro- 
neous views, I shall be happy to be corrected, and 
hope I shall not have the obstinate arrogance to re- 
tain them a moment after I have been convinced of 
their fallacy. Let no one, therefore, impute to me 
disaffection towards the interest of ‘njured Africa. 
No, Sir, it is because I have met with no other plan 
which was, in my estimation, better calcalated to 
impove the wretched condition of our negroes, than 
the Colonization Society, that I have embraced its 
interests. Show me a more competent and effectu- 
al one, and [ will immediately relinquish my present 
views, and fearlessly advocate it. A. 8. 
Wilbraham, March 20, 1832. 


Rumor of Cholera in Maine.—Mucli excite- 
ment has been caused at Topsham and Branswick, 
in Maine, by a supposed case of the spasmodic 
cholera. ‘The Portland Courier, the Editor of which 
paper derives his information direcily frum the at- 
tendant physician, gives the particulars in detail. 
We learn from them that the patient was a girl a- 
bout twelve years of age. After Dr McKean had | 
visited her, he observed to a neighbor, that * if the 
cholera was in the vicinity, he should think this was 
a case of it.’ Upon which he was not a little sur- 
prised to be told that a brother of the girl had just 
got home from sea, and had been sick with the 
cholera at Hamburg. ran Se 
Inquiries were instituted, and the following facts 
developed. ‘The brother had been at home eight or 
ten days ; he was sick with the cholera at Hamburg ; 
the mate of the vessel also had it ; an English ves- 
sel lying by the side of them lost the greater part of 
her crew with it; they returned by the way of 
New-York, where they said nothing about the chol- 
era, and entered without performing quarantine, or 
having the vessel cleansed ; the young man then 
came home to Topsham, bringing his chest of cloth- 
ing, &c.; the clothes which he wore while sick were 
in the chest, and had not been cleansed ; this very 
girl was the first who opened the chest, and han- 
dled the clothes, and took up a garlic that was in 
the chest and bit it. The mother had also been 
aflected with nausea, on handling and washing the 
clothes. Dr McKean called in Professor Mussey for 
consultation, and the patient, under the treatment 
she received, recovered. No other case has occur- 
red, or any circumstances calculated to increase the 
alarm,.— Transcript, 











IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 


We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of 
two numbers of the New Haven Chronicle, con- 


| 1477. 


A large number besides were wounded of 
whom more than a hundred died. It is stated al- 
so that this report does not give the whole extent 
of the loss, as many persons refused or neglected 
to report their losses, and that the whule number 
of deaths may be stated at about 2500. 





One of the Washington rumors is, that Mr 
| Parry, Post Master General, is to be appointed 
| Minister to England, and Col. Richard M. John- 
| son to be appointed to the Post Office department. 
In the ‘Typhoon at Manilla, Oct. 23, it is com- 
puted that 10,000 houses blew down, and that 
70,000 men, women and children were honseless. 
The Convents have given $25,000 for the relief 
of the sufferers. 

$70,000 in gold and 54,000 in silver were ex~ 
ported from this city the past week. 





NEW DEFINITION. 
Nriecer. A slavite, or more properly, a Geor- 
gian turned inside out. A term of reproach, im- 
plying utter moral depravity.— Communicated. 





jt} An Address on the subject of SLAVERY 
will be delivered at the First Methodist meeting- 
house in Lynn, TO-MORROW EVENING, 
(Sunday,) at half past 6 o’clock, by ARNoLD 
BurrumM, President of the New-England Anti- 
Slavery Society. 





Letters received at this office from March 24 to 
March 31, 1832. 

J. W. Jonson, Elmira, N. ¥.; Eli Hazzard, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥.; John Peck, Carlisle, Pa.; D. T. Kim- 
ball, jr., Andover, Mass.; Wim. B. Bowler, Port- 
au-Prince ; John B. Vashon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; P. A. 
Bell, New-York City ; D. A. Spaulding, Lockport, 

. ¥.; Amos G. Beman, Middletown, Ct. ; Alonzo 

ewis, Lynn, Mass. 3; Edward J. Powpey, Nun- 
tucket, Mass. 





- DEATHS. 
At Buffalo, Jan. 28, Mrs Julia Owens, wife of Mr 
Joshua Owens, aged 27. 
On the 5th inst. at Brooklyn, L. I. Mr John Har- 
vey, hair-dresser, long a worthy and respectable in- 
habitant of that place. 





‘E Dl i) wl ig ‘ . 
BOARDING HOUS 
FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF GENTEEL 
PERSONS OF COLOR, 
(.4t the corner of Leonard and Church streets, 

NEW-YORK.) 

HE Proprietor of the above House returns his 

sincere thanks to hia friends and the public 
for their liberal patronage, during the past season, 
and solicits a continuance of their favors ; he assures 
them that no pains shall be spared to render sutis- 
faction to the most fastidious, 

JOHN RICH. 

New-York, March 24, 1832. 


WILBBRPORSE HOUSE. 
FRANCIS WILES 


ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the 

public generally, that his House, No. 152, 
Charch-street, is still open for the accounmodation of 
genteel persons of color with 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


icf Grateful for past favors, he solicits a con- 
tinu:nce of the same. His House is in a pleasant 
and healthy part of the city, and no pains or ex- 
pense will be spared on his part to render the situa- 
tion of those who may honor him with their patron- 
age, as comfortable as possible. 

New-York, March 26, 1832. 























———__-— 4 


GEORGE PUTMAN, 
HAIR DRESSER AND PERFUMER, 


H* removed his Dressing-Room from No. 
211, Washington street, to the new build- 
ing No. 2, Broomfield-street, which has been fit- 
ted up (by his own direction) in a manner calcu- 
lated to afford the greatest possible amount of 
comfort to Gentlemen while under his well known 
skilful operation. The chairs are so easy—the 
cushions so yielding to the touch—-the razors and 
other cutting instruments so keen and smooth—a 
copious supply of warm water so soft and pure— 
towels, either crash or diaper, so clean and sweet 
—himself and assistants so polite and accommo- 
dating ;—in short the tout ensemble of his new 
Establishment so wel! contrived and neatly ar- 








taining a correspondence between the Rev. Sim- 
eon S. Jocelyn of New Haven, and Rev. R. R. 
Gurley, Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society. The subject is, the forcible removal of 
the colored population of America from their na- 


measure, asa violation of the principles of justice 
and humanity, and cruel in the ex'reme ; while 
Mr. Gurley avows sentiments which seem to us 
at war with the precepts of the Bible, and calev- 
luted to strengthen the galling chains of slavery, 
and perpetuate a crime, which roust ere long pro- 





im a New Publications ; Essayist Room—Literary No- | voke the slumbering Tenge eid 


tices. 


~ 


tive land. Mr. Jocelyn protests against such a | 














ranged, that his customers, one and all, will un- 
_doubtedly confess with pleasure their entire satis- 
‘faction therewiin, and make him the happiest of 
nsors. 

a * Gentlemen who may feel desirous of hav- 
ing exclusive apparatus, he has provided drawers 
‘to contain their boxes, brushes, towels, essences, 
| oils, powder, &c. &c. which articles he will al- 
ways be happy to supply. 6m March10. 


ANTED, ae Py teed 
js desirous of learn air 
busivess- Apply at thie ofive. March 24. tf 
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: | sigan ut of every 100 persons! The National Intelligencer of Saturday ,,. 
= ian eal : | Crime in France—O ’e understand that General Jack a 
a : DEATH OF A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. d , exists also. We have, | demmn Out of We understand eneral Jackson, (the Prox 
LITERARY. ooh boncinas while thiadeaie, © political life, capable of bene- accused, G1 ere regularly crery 4,460 inhabi- | dent of the United States) completed the rn 





[For the Liberator.] 
THE MARTYR OF SCIO. 

Written afier bearing the account by Mr Richmond, 
(a late traveller in Greece,) of an inbabitant of Seio, 
who, when captured by the orks, abjured Christiani- 
ty aad became a follower of Mahomet. Soon after his 
apostacy, he rushed into the presence of the Turks, 
exclaiming, Give me back my faith! Give me back 
my faith! Every effort was made to reclaim him, 
wealth and honor were offered him, but his constancy 
remained unshaken. He was in consequence behead- 
ed by the ‘Turks, and the Greeks of a neighboring vil- 
lage purchased his body, and going to their church at 
midnight, performed his burial rites. 

Give me my faith! give me my faith! 
My idle fears are gone ; 

Welcome to me the touch of death, 
Welcome the martyr’s crown! 

Away ! the falsely spoken vow, 
From off my burning sou) ; 

My spirit mocks your fetter now, 
And spurns at your control. 


Ye may not check that spirit’s flow, 
Ye may not quell its force ; 
And lightly fail reproaches now 
To stay its onward course. 
But give me back my faith again, 
Let but my sou) soar high— 
"T were freedom then to wear the chain— 
"T were victory to die! 


Give back my faith !—The accents wrung 
On the startled tyrant’s ear, 

And his spirit quailed as he heard a tone 
From the silent sepulcbre. 

Marked those around that flashing eye 7 
Heard they those burning words 7 

Saw they upon that forebead high 
How stirred the bosom’s chords ? 


Give back my faith !—Let sorrows come, 
Your words be words of doom, 

Think ye. that he whose soul is pure 
Cares aught for outward gloom ? 

My faith'—I sporn the worthless gift 
Of wealth ye offer now— 

My faith '—that I again may lift 
‘To Heaven a tranquil brow ! 


This little life! your threats, how vain ! 
Yet were it lighter load, 

What boots the smiling brow of man, 
Before the wrath of God ? 

I read my doom—my fears are past— 
Light dawus upon my mind— 

But know ye all that now I cast 
Your false creed to the wind! 


He ceased—but farther records te!) 
Of a weeping train that night, 

Their deep low chant, as o’er them fell 
The half veiled censer’s light,— 

They bore his remains on with deep hushed breath, 
To sleep in the grave forever ; 

And the martyr, who sealed his faith with death, 
By them was forgotten never! 

Newsuryport, March 2st, 1832. L. H. 





[For the Liberator. ] 
THE FRIENDS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 
May He whose love hears every prayer, 
Grant this request of mine ; 
And take beneath his special care, 
Our friends of auld lang syne. 
We ‘Il thank Him for the favors shown 
To friends of auld lang syne. 


Whatever path of life they treed, 
May fortune round them shine ; 
And ever o’er their ways be shed 
The joys of auld lang syne. 
We ’I!l ne’er forget those friends of ours, 
The friends of auld lang syne. 


Of those dear friends some distant roam, 
Some in the grave recline ; 
And most have left that happy home, 
The home of auld lang syne. 
That sweetest spot on all the earth, 
The home of auld lang syne. 


And if a wanderer fate shal] doom, 
A wreath shall memory twine, 
Of flowers that shed their sweet perfume, 
And speak of auld laug syne. 
Of simple dear ‘ forget-me-not,’ 
That bloomed in auld lang syne. 


When to the world I bid farewell, 
And sink in life’s decline, 
My parting thoughts shall foodly dwell 
On days of auld lang syne. 
Remember me when I’m at rest, 
A friend of auld lang syne. J. 





INVOCATION. 
BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 

With thy pure dews and rains, 
Wash out, O God, the stains 

From Afric’s shore ; 
And, while her palm trees bud, 
Let not her children’s blood 
With her broad Niger’s flood 

Be mingled more! 


Quench, righteous God, the thirst 

That Congo’s sons hath curst— 
The thirst for gold! 

Shall not thy thunders speak, 

Where Mammon’s altars reek, 

Where maids and matrons shriek, 
Bound, bleeding, sold ? 


Hear’st thou, O God, those chains, 
Clanking on Freedom's plains, 

By Christians wrought ? 
Them, who those chains have worn, 
Christians from home have torn, 
Christians have hither borne, 

Christians have bought ! 


Cast down, great God, the fanes 
That, to unhallowed gains, 
Round us have risen— 
Temples, whose priesthood pore 
Moses and Jesus o’er, 
Then bolt the black man’s door, 
The poor man’s prison 
Wilt thou not, Lord, at laet, 
From thine own image, cast 
Away all cords, 
But that of love, which brings 
Man, from his wanderings, 
Back to the King of kings, 
The Lord of lerds! 





RESOLUTION. 
Oor doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. Swaxs. 


PY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AN AFRICAN SLAVE. 
Who taught the conflict with the powers of night, 
To vanquish Satan in the fields of fight ? 

| Who strung thy feeble arms with might unknown? 
| How great thy conquest, and how bright thy crown ' 
| War with each princedom, throne ard power is o'er, 
| The scene is ended to return no more. 

| O could my muse thy seat on high behold, 

| How decked with laurel, how enriched with gold! 
| O could she hear what praise thine harp emp:oys, 

| How sweet thine anthems, how divine thy joys, 
What heavenly grandeur shoald exalt her strain! 

| What holy raptures in ber numbers reign ! 

To soethe the troubles of the mind to peace, 

| To still the tumulis of life’s tossing seas, 

| To ease the anguish of the parent’s beart, 

What shall my sympathizing verse impart ? 

| Where is the balm to heal so deep a wound ? 

| Where shall a sovereign remedy be found 7 

| Look, gracious spirit, from thine heavenly bower, 

| And thy full joys into their bosoms poor ; 

| The raging tenpest of their grief control, 

And spread the dawn of glory through the soul, 

| To eye the path the saint departed trod, 

| And trace bim to the bosom of his God. 





| MISCELLANEOUS 


oan ne 
. 


ELOQUENT EXTRACTS 


From the Speech of Mr Webster, delivered at 
Washington, Feb. 22, 1832. 


‘ When sublime virtues cease to be abstrac- 
‘tions, when they become embodied in haman 
| character, and exemplified in human condact, we 
should be false to our own nature, if we did not 
indulge in the spontaneous effusions of our grati- 
tude and our edmiration. A true lover of the 
_virtae of patriotism delights to contemplate its 


well suspected which affects to soar so high into 
the regions of sentiment as to be lost and absorb- 
ed in the abstract feeling, and becomes too eleva- 
ted, or too refined, to glow either with power in 
the commendation or the love of individual bene- 
factors. All this is immaterial. It is as if one 
should be so enthusiastic a lover of poetry as to 
care nothing for Homer or Milton ; so passionate- 
| ly attached to eloquence as to be indifferent to 
Lully or Chatham ; or such a devotee to the arts, 
|in such an ecstasy with the elements of beauty, 
| proportion and expression, zs to regard the mas- 
| ter-pieces of Raphael and Michael Angelo with 
| coldness or contempt. We may e assured, gen- 
| tlemen, that he who really loves the thing itself, 
| loves its finest exhibitions. A true friend of his 
{country loves her friends and benefactors, and 
thinks it no degradation to commend and com- 
| memorate them.’ 
| ‘Gentlemen, we are at the point of a century 
| from the birth of Washington ; and what a cen- 
}tury it has been! During its course the human 
| mind has seemed to proceed with a sort of geo- 
| metric velocity, accomplishing more than had been 
|done in fives or tens of centuries preceding. 
| Washington stands at the commencement of a 
new era, as well as at the head of the New World. 
A century from the birth of Washington has 
changed the world. The country of Washington 
has been the theatre on which a great part of that 
change has been wrought ;—and Washington 
himself a principal agent by which it has been ac- 
complished. His age and his country are equally 
full of wonders, and of both he is the chief.’ 
* Washington had attained his manhood when 
that spark of liberty was struck out of his own 
country, which has since kindled into a flame, 


and shot its beams over the earth. In the flaw of 
« voutey fivur WIS birt, te Word has changed 


in science, in arts, in the extent of commerce, in 
the improvement of navigation, and in all that re- 
lates to the civilization of man. But it is the 
spirit of haman freedom, the new elevation of in- 
dividual man, in his moral, social and _ political 
character, leading the whole long train of other 
improvements, which has most remarkably dis- 
tinguished the era. Society, in this century, has 
not made its progress, like Chinese skill, by a 
| greater acuteness of ingenuity in trifles ; it has 
; not merely lashed itself to an increased speed 
| round the old circles of thought and action ; but 
it has assumed a new character, it has raised it- 
self from beneath governments, to a participation 
in governments ; it has mixed moral and political 
| objects with the daily pursuits of individual men ; 
/and with a freedom and strength before altoycther 
; unknown, it has applied to these objects the whole 
| power of haman understanding. It has been the 
era, in short, when the social principle has tri- 
umphed over the feudal principle ; when society 
| has maintained its rights against military power, 
and established, in foundations never hereafter to 
be shaken, its competency to govern itself.’ 

‘Gentlemen, the spirit of human liberty and of 
free government, nurtured and grown into strength 
and beauty in America, has stretched its course 
into the midst of the nations. Like an emanation 
from Heaven, it has gone forth, and it will not re- 
turn void. It must change, it is fast changing, 
the face of the earth. Our great, our high duty, 
is to show, in our own example, that this spirit is 
a spirit of health, as well asa spirit of power ; 
that its benignity is as great as its strength; that 
its efficiency to secure individual rights, social re- 
lations, and moral order, is equal to the irresisti- 
ble foree with which it prostrates principalities 
and powers. The world, at this moment, is re- 
garding us with a willing, but something of a 
fearful admiration. Its deep and awful anxiety is 
to learn whether free States may be stable, as 
well as free ; whether popular power may be 
trusted as well as feared. Inshort, whether wise, 
regular and virtuous self-government is a vision, 
for the contemplation of theorists ; or a truth, es- 
tablished, illustrated, and brought into practice, in 
the country of Washington. 





and the whole circle of the sun—for all the un- 


periment. 
petition? If our example shall prove to be one, | 





‘our privileges and our duties.’ 





not of encouragement, but of terror—not fit to: be | 


_ imitated, but fit only to be shunned, where else. 
‘shall the world look for free models? 
great Western Sun be strack out of the firma- f 
| ment, at what other fountain shall the Lamp of | 
Liberty be hereafter lighted ? 
_shal] emit a ray, to glimmer even, on the dark- | 


If this | 


What other orb | 


ness of the world ? 

‘ Gentlemen, there is no danger of our overrat- 
ing, or overstating the important part which we 
are now acting in human affairs. It should not 
flatter our personal self-respect, but it should re- 
animate our own patriotic virtues, and inspire us 
with a deeper and more solemn sense both of 


‘ Gentlemen, the political prosperity which this 
country has obtained, and which it now enjoys, 
it has acquired mainly through the instrumentality 
of the present government. While this agent 
continues, the capacity of attaining to stil] higher 





cidents of human affairs, and to promote by ac-— gainst the person, 


_ hand on this t agent itself. Iso 
_ away not coly sal we possess, bat all power of to crime ts a 


_ prosperity and happiness, $ 
; Bees faculties, by which to exert itself, here- mer more crimes a 


purest models ; and that love of country may be | 


‘Gentlemen, for the earth which we inhabit, 


born races of mankind, we seem to hold in our. 
hands, for their weal or wo, the fate of this ex- | 
If we fail, who shall venture the re- 


ficial exertion, with power to resist or overcome beheropess In ‘every 100 crimes, 25 are a- 


misfortunes, to sustain us against the ordinary ac- tants is BecwNE” | US nt property. Expe- 
tive efforts, every public interest. But dismem- rience shows that the number of murders is annu 


m . * in- 
berment strikes at the very being whieh preserves | ally nearly the same ; and 5 ee = Samer 
these faculties ; it would jay its rade and ruthless am. that oo pace ptaonaet al The inclination 
A ee ane t its maximum in man about the 


It age of 25, in woman, 5 years later. The pre- 


i i d women aceased is 4 to I. 
would leave the country, not only bereft of its portion of men and w Sah eB 
: i i ‘The scasons have an influence on crime. 
Pagan lal Bolo re committed against the per- 


: . . ‘ : arty ; the reverse is the 
often, in Has aaa ea emery soe ae inde ger toes Sg alee of the inclina- 
ness. s P ic 

‘Other misfortunes may be borne, or their effects tion to crime agrees very porters. abies on th ¥ 
overcome. If disastrous warsweep our commerce the passions and physical strength ; a" 

i it: other hand, the development of reason tends to 
from the ocean, another generation may renew it; other | , the deve Th cat ateailiall 
if it exhaust our treasury, foture industry may re- restrain the inclination. 2 = As Z of 

plenish it ; if it desolate and jay waste our fields, | strength of man is developed betw my ee 
' still under a new cultivation, they will grow green 30 and 35 ; and the greatest a ve “we 
again, and ripen to future harvest. It were bat tween the age of 45 and 50. es ey See 
| a trifle, even if the walls of yonder capitol were greatest number of chefs d’eurre 0 eh taal” 
| to crumble, if its lofty pillars should fall, and its theatre have been produced. wake a nt oti 
"gorgeous decorations be all covered by the dust trast, that about this age ~ és oe semnene—* 
of the valley. All these might be rebuilt. But tion most frequent aud most ditficult to: are 
‘who shall reconstruct the fabric of demolished Revue Encyclopedique et Annales d° Hygiene. 
Government? Who shall rear again the well | . 
| proportioned columns of Constitutional Liberty ? A mere want of the performance of duty is rye 
_ Who shall frame together the skilful architecture, er considered as negligence. We never spea ° 
‘which unites National sovereignty with State a blind man’s neglecting to see, or a deaf man’s 
rights, individaal seeurity, and public prosperity? neglecting to hear, or of a sick man’s neglecting 
| No, gentlemen, if these columns fall, they will be to labor. ‘The neglect of duty always consists in 
raised not again. Like the Coloseum and the doing something else instead of duty. J 
| Parthenon, they will be destined to a mournful, a Every person neglects his duty, let him do ever 
| melancholy immortality. Bitterer tears, howev- | so much instead of bis daty. If the minister la- 
| er, will flow over them, than were ever shed over bors when he neglects to study, he neglects his 
‘the monuments of Roman or Grecian art ; forthey duty. If the farmer reads when he ought to 
will be the remnants of a more glorious edifice labor, he neglects bis duty. If the physician vis- 
‘than Greece or Rome ever saw—the edifice of its one patient, when he ought to visit another, 
, constitutional American Liberty. he neglects his d ty. If the judge attends to one 
| But, gentlemen, let us hope for better things. thing when he ought to attend to another, he neg- 
| Let us trust in that Gracious Being, who has hith- lects his duty. If a supreme ruler consults the . 
‘ erto held our country, asin the hollow of his interest of a part, instead of consulting the 
hand. Let us trust to the intelligence of the interests of all his subjects, he neglects his duty. 
people, and to the efficacy of religious obligation. And if any man seeks his own interest, when he 
| Let us trust to the influence of Washington’s ex- onght to seek the interest of another, he neglects 
‘ample. Let us hope that that fear of Heaven, his duty. Negligence is so far from doing noth- 
‘which expels all other fear, and that regard to du- ing, that it always consists in doing something 
| ty, which transcends all other regard, may infla- that ought not to be done.— Boston Telegraph. 
|ence public men and private citizens, and lead our Py ana oT) Minne Se re 
| country still onward in her happy career. Fullof; 4frican Evening Schools.—We have been 
these gratifying anticipations and hopes, let us highly gratified at finding that three large schools, | 
| look forward to the end of that century, which is for the gratuitous instruction of the poor colored 
| now commenced. A handred years hence, other people, are in active operation in different parts | 
| disciples of W ashington will celebrate his birth, . of this city, under the care of white volunteer | 
| with no less of sincere admiration than we now 


regaining lust, or acquiring new, possessions. 





teachers. 
| . , 

(commemorate it. When they shall meet, as we week, they afford important advantagesto those 
| now meet, to do themselves and him that honor, | who are disposed to avail themselves of them. | 
Nod surely as they shall see the blue summits of his We visited one the other evening, and were struck | 
Ponape) ererr 78 in the horizon ; so surely 4S with the decent appearance, the respectful atten-— 
| a ee ne oe whose banks he tion and application of the pupils, who were be- | 
lived, and on whose banks he rests, still flow- | tween 300 and 400 in number, and of different | 
_ing to the sea ; so surely may they see, as we ages from 6 or 8 to 70. The benevolent may | 
| now see, the flag of the Union fluating on the here find a very useful employment for an hour | 


top of the Capitol ; and then, as now, may the | 6 two in a week.—V. Y. Advertiser. i 
| sun in his coarse visit no land more free, more | | 


happy, more lovely, than this our own country.’ | Infanticide.—On Sanday ufterncon Mr. Wheel- | 
| er, toll gatherer at Cambridge bridge, on returning | 
In New-Orleans, no smiles proceeding from a_ fron dinner, discovered a bundle in the water, and 
| cheerful heart enliven the features, for the stern | drawing it out found it to contain the dead body of | 
| struggle between avarice and death is continually | @ newly born colored male child. It was wrapped | 
going on ; and in the bustle and hurry of busi- | i" @ woman’s nether garment, and tied in a dark | 
ness, the car freighted with luxuries for the living handkerchief with yellow spots ; a string, partly of | 
jostles against the hearse of the dead. ‘The mask | cotton cord, and partly of narrow black ribbon, was 
of artificial mirth and geckless dissipation, to which | fund tightly roand its neck twice, but not tied. Dr. | 
_ , i ro * Kote 2 Es i 
that place presents so many inducements, is con- Charles Walker testified before the coroner's inquest | 
tinually falling off, and exposing to view the | that the usual means had not been taken to preserve 
: > 
ghastly nakedness of the skeleton. Murder, too, 


its life at the time of its birth, but that, although | 

PE , marks of violance were found upon it, there was 
thanch within a few rren lexs frequent, Jurks at | ~~ i 2 wid 
every secret corner. The New Urieaus” vana | 


positive penal that the said child was born alive.— | 
. bust vErtisn, o. ¢ 
parades the strects frequently during the day, pro- ; 9 * klast week. 
ceeding to and from their work on the levee, un- | Curious Fact.—By a recent trial in France, it 
der an armed guard. This band consists of con- | ¥"5 shown by conclusive proof that Charles the X. | 
victs, in number about a hundred, chained two late king of France, owned two shares of the Quo- | 
and two, and from the clanking of their irons tidienne, und their profits were actually paid to him. | 
they have obtained their appellation. Slaves are In his July decree against the press, which led to | 
seen set up for sale at public places, or driving the revolation, he was, as he conceived, consu'ting 
the wretched overloaded little mules commonly | his plete He is not the only one in the 
used, through mud and mire, till the animals fail | "°Y °° Ree who conttives to pall down one 
dead with exhaustion. The sabbath is a general | press to assist another, in which a pecuniary isterest 
holyday, in the modern acceptation of the term : 


| exists ; but such attempts frequently eud in palling 
gambling and drinking, and fighting and dancing, 


| down the puller. 
are practised by the crowds of blacks and whites, Weight of great characters, August 9th, 
of creoles and quadroons, of Spanish, French, | 


1783, weighed at West Point.—George Wash- | 
English, Irish and Americans, assembled in the | gton, 209 Ibs. ; Gen. Lincoln, 224 ; Gen. Knox, 
public squares ; the sports of the fandango, and | 289; Gen. Huntingdon, 130 ; Gen. Greatan, 166 ; 
the roundabout, quoits and throwing at rings, are | Col. Swift, 219 ; Col. Michael Jackson, 252 ; 
put in general operation. The theatre and balj Col. Heury Jackson, 238 ; Lt. Col. Huntingdon, 
close the day. 232 ; Lt. Col. Cobb, 186 ; Lt. Col. Humphreys, 

— | 221. 
Heroism of filial affection.—In the course of 2 j i 

the last mest ey Anne spdieiannelh ack teen | The New-Orleans papers contain the details of | 


an engagement between Z ici 
Rotterdam to travel on skates to Amsterdam. | rn the Province s ren claw He, 
They had passed over about twelve miles of the | last. Of the former, one was killed and three | 
waste of inland waters, which extends between | wounded, and none of them escaped without hav- 
the two cities, and were, with the exception of ing their clothes pierced and their skins grazed hy 
one of the party who kept apart, skating with bullets. Of the Indians, 21 were seen to fall. | 
great velocity, in close files ; and hands linked They were finally repulsed sat 
in the Dutch manner, and were striking out far 
from the shore, when, at once, the whole file was 


Though opened but one evening in the 
gi op g 








The following gentlemen compose the commit- 
precipitated through the ice, and two out of the | podhecherert ce ig hd mepresentatives to proceed to | 
_ were ne ag to ~— ge tee other | ones ~~ ative con ces athg cd ang ea rh “s 

wo were father and son, both remarkably fine | . ; : Prenat: siglo 
men, and the father an expert swimmer, which —— has + gee its charter, viz. Mr | 
enabled him to support himself and his son too of Ky Mr C ae Png Duffie, Mr Johnson, 

for a considerable time, during which he was so | M Ww . eres Mr Thomas, of Md. and | 
collected as to give directions to the only one of | stmough.— National IntelligeRcer. 


the party, who had not fallen in, how he should) A few days ago, a person passin 
conduct himself to afford assistance ; but at length Rue Saint eae Pars, picked pa py 
he gave utterance to the thought that his son’s | haud, carefully wrapped op ina sheet of paper 
continuing to hold him would be the death of This curious circumstance has given rise és . 
both. The son immediately kissed his father, | rious conjectures, the most probable of which is, | 
and, with the familiar and endearing expression that the hand, which is very beautiful, was acci- i 
he was accustomed to, bade him ‘ good night,’ dentally dropped by some student of anatom y 
loosed his hold, and deliberately resigned himself | “ | 
to death. The father lives, and the name, at | who d i i 
least, of Henry Hock, the son, must live also.— | h ira: ming oq an American Privateer daring | 
Lévérgeek Commas, | Mae last war, and was well known in Baltimore, | 
after having been confined in a prison for two | 
years past, at St. John’s Porto Rico, was public- | 
ly shot, a short time since. 


The legislature of Maryland have passed a law | 
—_—ee hs eg on account of the 
state, to t altimore and Washi i 
Road, to the amount of $800,000 en ae 


Oxr1veR Woxcort, who is now 7l y 
ears 
age, is the only surviving member of Washing. 
ton’s Cabinet. He succeeded Alexander Hamil- ! 


ton in the Treasury Department. 


Connecticut.—The namb 
dents in this state unable to 


Captain Jose Almeida, a Portuguese by birth 


>} 
! 





Statistical Table.—There are 19 State Tem- 
pepnes Societies already formed. 
ere are 3000 T. 2 leties i 
viéned Won emperance Societies in the 
There are not less than 300,000 persons pl 
ed to total abstinence from ardent ates ih 
oe are _— than 200 vessels sailing out of 
our t iri 
7” ba without ardent spirits for use among the 
More than 1000 distilleries have been 
i stopped. 
One hundred public houses have Tsanteond 
20. a of intoxicating liquor. 
ree thousand merchants ha iv 
traffic in ardent spirits sotiaaplre eh sg 


Three thousand drunkards have become re- 





er of permanent resi- | 
read, (exclusive of | 


er part of the world can boast of 


formed. nerally educated as are the people of this State. 
ere ar ; ’ a 
ae bare are in the United States 375,000 regular | _ The late Patrick Dillon, Esq. of Ballinakil, 





Queen’s Count “ 
There are 15,000 persons excommunicated an- unty, bequeathed £40 to chapels in 


nually from the 12,000 churches in the Uni 
y ; hited *" 
States for intemperance end it kindred vices. himself and wife.—Limerick Chronicle 
‘cities and large towns abo i ' 
om tng die eee er ropa ve | One of the members of a sporting club in Bal- 


tist Rezister. more, shot down at 
onrer ‘ headed ducks last a" - i alta 





/ance Society. 
| words :— 


| WATER is the natural and most healthy drat 


_is unnecessary ; and being deeply impressed wit 


_ they will not provide it for the use of their fu 


_ §tc=> Just published, and for sale at this ofits ~ 


munors,) is estimated at thirty ! Perhaps no oth- | city of Boston.’ 
a people so ge- | gent colored lady, and known as the authoress 
a valuable little tract, entitled ‘ Religion and 
pure principles of morality the sure foundation 
| which-we must build.” We commend her ‘} 
| fast neighborhood, £460 to the poor of Ballina | itions,” which partake largely of a devotion 
ul, and £50 a year for masses for the souls of  SPirit, to the patronage of the people of eolor, 
of all those among the whites who are dispose! 
to encourage genius and piety in’ a person of het 
complexion. 
the work, which an intel 
and for which the printers are responsible. 


fifth year of his age on Wednesday last the 1th 
instant. 


A hail storm happened in Georgetown, p ¢ 
on Monday evening last week, during which itis : 
supposed 2000 panes of glass were broken—4y) © 
were broken in one building. ; 

Rather Ancient.—A Cincinnati Editor, Apolo. 
gizing for the antiquity of some of his news, 4, 
—‘ the matter was in type before the flood,’ ) 


A Montreal paper states that two Methodist Ma 
sionaries have been shot by sentence of a digg, 
head coart martial, in the island of Janiaica, 


Look to your Money.—The following 
Charters have nearly expired, and notice we beliey, 
has been given to send in their bills unmediately fo. 
payment 5 viz. Newbary port, Kennebunk, Mendon 
and Seco Banks.— Essex Gazette. . 

The whole population of England, by the bite». 7 
turns, is 13,039,338, showing an increase of 16 per E 
cent. in the last 10 years. 


” 
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From the Genius of Temperan, © 
MAGDALEN FACTS. e 
GENTLEMEN : * 

Through the mediam of your paper, I wish, 
correct one sentence on the 26th page of «Mag. 
dalen Facts, No. 1.” In the 14th line from 1, 
bottom, insert ‘ persons who had becn ’ Vetwon 
‘certain’ and ‘ members,’ and in the 14th ag 
13th lines from the bottom, omit the words, “bat 
principally from the Methodist and Romish see: 
‘The sentence corrected will then read ‘ and wong 
than all@even certain persons who bad been tno, 
bers of charches of different denominations hay 
been taken, &c.’ 

A friend, the other day, asked me if I designg 
to reproach the Methodist denomination, by tay, 
ing them in that sentence. Now, thongh it § 
true that J am no believer in some of the doctriggs 
taught by the Methodists, yet I have not, on thy 
or any other account, the least desire to reproae 
them. How can I publicly do so in the magdily 
cause, when I was often accompanied in my qi. 
sionary visits, made in this city, to the heathey 


| among whom I have been laboring, sumetimnes by 


three and much of the time by one who is a stann¢ 
Methodist ? By missionary labors among the de 
graded outcasts of society, the Methodists do « 

a noble example for the imitation of other prote. 
tauts. The Methodists will not feel that | n © 
proach them by saying that some of their apostate 
can and do sin with as little compunction as som 
of the apostates of Presbyterians, Episcopalian, 
Baptists, or of any other denomination. 1 hay 
neither time nor intention or inclination to entg 
the field against the Methodists as an accuser or 
polemic. 

In the discharge of my duties as chaplain to th 
Magdalen Asylum, I asked each inmate of tha § 
institution whether her mind had ever been aw. 
kened to a true sense of her condition before Goi, 
by the truths of the gospel, and the influences ¢ 
the Holy Spirit, and found that a great many 
those who were not from foreign countries, ord 
the Romish communion, had, prior to their ma, 
been awakened at Methodist meetings, either i 
country or city. And this is the fact that was 
forcibly impressed on my mind at the time tht] 
wrote that sentence. And this fact in preaching 
to awakened sinners and in urging them to sceept 


| of the gospel may be turned to a good accom, 


by those who are laboring in revivals of religion, 
It is often said that there are more persons awak- 
ened by the methodists than by any other denon. 
ination, and if this is true, then it is not yer 
strange that a great many of those who are mt 
converted, but only awakened by them, do, for; 
seasun, hear the preached word with joy, snd 
afterwards turn again to the pleasures of the world 
and the service of the wicked one. I exceeding. 
ly regret the mention of either the Methodist o 


/Romish denomination*in that sentence, and I 


sincerely hope that neither of those terms wil) 
give any umbrage to either of those sects. y 
As I ext®cted an article from the able pend & 


| the Editor of the Methodist paper in this city, al 7 
_ inserted it in my pamphlet, I hope that fact of + 7 
self will suffice to convince my Methodist brethre: 77 
| that T have no desire to stigmatize them. oa 





















Messrs. Editors, I thought that this explanatin 
ftom me was called for, before that sentence it 
my pamphlet should excite any umpleasant feel 
ings in the minds of any individual member @ 


| that large and respectable denomination, in ts | 
city or elsewhere. 


Yours, J. R. McDOWALL. 





Temperance among the colored people-| 


| We have been favored with a copy of a Constitt 


tion of the Middletown, Pa. (colored) Temper 
The pledge is in the followig 


‘ The members of this Society, convinced tha 
for all men, aud that the use of spirituous liquo 


a sense of the numerous physical and moral evb 
arising from Intemperance, do hereby mutut! 
pledge themselves that they will abstain from th 
use of distilled spirit, except when prescribed by 
a competent physician in cases of sickness—#! 





lies, for the entertainment of their friends, or ft |” 
persons in their employment—and that in all su 
able ways they will discourage the use of iti 
the community.’— Genius of Temperance. 





* Flying with horror from the thought that 
are unfit to die, if God should take us this day a 
hour out of the world, keeps off the discovery © 
our true state more than any thing else, and i 7 
ly hinders vur preparation for it.’—Rev. Thoma & 
Adams’s Diary. 





P Had the time, the money, the energy aod 
skill, which have been dedicated to the dest 
tion of human happiness and life, been devated® 
the education of the poor, and the moral improv’ 
ment of our race, the world would already 
been a paradise.’ ; 


ta: 
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—price 10 cents,—* MEDITATIONS : from tH 
pen of Mrs Maria W. Stewart. Presented 1 th 
First African Baptist Church and Society io 
Mrs Stewart is a highly intel 


Some errors ‘occurred in priv'itg 
igent reader will dete 


a3 





Spirators, and 
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